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HOME ECONOMICS WOMEN IN BUSINESS 
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Home Economics Editor, Pictorial Review 


“She has been a tremendous asset to the business,” said the President 
of a large manufacturing concern recently as he outlined the year’s 
educational work of his home economics specialist. A few days later 
the Director of an important advertising agency, when commenting 
on home economics work in advertising, said “We have proved to our 
own satisfaction that the trained woman is indispensable in our agency. 
We are no longer laughed at for scientific and psychological errors in 
our advertising copy which makes its direct appeal to the homemaker. 
The women we employ have not only scientific training but a background 
of actual housekeeping. We feel that the combination of these two 
things is important.” 

Such are the opinions of the heads of two business organizations 
where women with home economics training are pioneering. A look 
at the list of those who compose the initial group which have organized 
the Committee of Women in Business in the American Home Economics 
Association shows the wide scope of work being done by those who have 
entered the commercial, educational field. Food manufacturers and 
producers, makers of household equipment and furnishings, codperative 
educational organizations representing entire industries, banks, depart- 
ment stores, and advertising agencies are some of those profiting by the 
help and judgment of the woman with special home economics training. 

More and more frequently the demand is coming for bright resource- 
ful women with a home economics background to fill such positions. 
Are we equipping our girls with courses of training which will qualify 
them for such work? The Third International Congress on Home 
Economics has recommended that “home economics, including child 
care, should form the basis of professional courses for all young women 
who are preparing for business or industry, whether or not technical 
education is required.” Is this not a challenge to the heads of home 
economics departments to take under consideration ways and means 
by which such training may be accomplished? One university which 
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recognizes the need for closer contact with the business field is already 
considering exchange courses between the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of Home Economics. Through this arrange- 
ment it is hoped to broaden the point of view of the home economics 
student, and in turn give those whose interests are directed to industry 
and business an insight into the various aspects of home economics, 
which offer such an important background for many business enterprises. 
No matter what field of work the home economics woman enters after 
leaving college, some training along the lines of business administration, 
psychology of advertising, salesmanship, journalism, etc., will be val- 
uable to her. 

Courses of training which some business firms are giving their home 
economics workers may offer suggestions for more highly specialized 
courses in college work in junior and senior years. A large flour mill 
company is sending its home economics girls into bakeries for intensified 
training in the making of standardized bread before starting them out in 
the field to work with homemakers. The dairy industry, through its 
national organization, sends its new home economics workers to one of 
the large cities where its educational work is well developed. Here the 
young women are given instruction in methods of codperation with the 
city health departments and public school systems in emphasizing the 
importance of a well-balanced diet and its influence on health. Later 
they are sent on to other cities to develop new work. 

A recent news-bulletin of the Bureau of Vocational Information in 
New York City is devoted entirely to the home economics woman in 
business. The following points from its discussion of this field of work 
should be of interest to all readers of the JOURNAL: 


An important result of the work of the home economics woman in business 
may well be the opportunity of the training school to keep in closer contact 
through her with the world outside; to know its wants as well as its needs and 
to adapt the special training of its students to conditions as they are. 

The viewpoint of the homemaker in regard to foods has been a rapidly 
changing one in the last few years. The recent development of home eco- 
nomics classes in public schools and colleges has made more women intelligent 
in buying and preparing proper food. Government control of the food supply 
during the war brought about widespread publicity in regard to food values 
and made the housewife realize anew the close relationship between the 
source and quality of food and the health of the community. Alert to these 
changing conditions, business organizations dealing in food products have 
been establishing departments of investigation and education, to insure full 
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scientific information concerning their own product and to disseminate the 
information which research and experiment have brought to light. 

The dyeing, manufacture, and sale of clothing and household materials 
are, like foods, of primary concern to women. As in regard to foods so also 
in regard to textiles, the modern homemaker is being taught more and more 
to ask certain questions which the manufacturer must anticipate and must 
be able to answer truthfully. How do threads differ in tensile strength, 
fastness of color, and range of price? What dyes are fast in various fabrics? 
What materials are all wool, virgin wool or reworked wool, and for what 
purposes is each most suitable? Which silks are products of the wild silkworm 
and which of the silkworm fed on mulberry leaves, and how do they vary? 
Not only is industry increasingly meeting the challenge implied in this attitude 
of inquiry, but it is going a step further in programs of advertising to educate 
the non-inquirers also. 

Women trained in home economics are not finding their business oppor- 
tunities limited to foods and textiles. Manufacturers of and dealers in house- 
hold appliances are also welcoming their services in individual industries 
and in trade associations. The soap and washing-machine industries are 
equally concerned in making tests of fabrics as well as of their own products. 
The departments of home management which are affected by organized 
educational work on the part of industry have been summarized as including 
the use of gas and electricity; cleansing and laundry equipment—soaps, 
starches, polishes, dry cleansers; the purchase and care of utensils—aluminum, 
glass, electric washing-machines and sweepers, steam cookers, fireless cookers; 
marketing—points of choice, nutritive value and comparative costs of fats, 
oils, butter substitutes, yeast, fruits, milk, cereals, flours and meals, breads, 
meats, nuts, beverages, preserves; the selection and care of fabrics, mattresses, 
pillows, furniture; the proper treatment of floors, woodwork, and furniture. 

Superior advertising agencies undertake contracts only on assurance of 
the reliability of the product to be advertised, and are, in various instances, 
employing trained home economics women to investigate and test such prod- 
cuts as foods, textiles, household appliances, as well as to develop new 
possible uses for them. 

Banks are beginning to create departments for the benefit of home mana- 
gers. To these “home service” or “extension” or “home economics” depart- 
ments, as they are variously called, both women and men come for assistance 
in solving household and personal problems of finance. Matters of budget 
making, account keeping and thrift are irksome daily problems. It is not 
surprising that a home economics expert in a savings bank counts among her 
worth-while remunerations such expressions of gratitude as, “You have given 
me a new viewpoint;” “This shows me where I was wrong. Thank you;” 
“TI knew I ought to plan this way, but I hate doing it and had not the courage 
to go at it alone.” 
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A recent committee report to the Women’s Division of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks lists twenty-six mutual savings banks with 
service departments at present. The number of commercial banks with 
similar service is probably nearly as large. 

The home economics woman in business realizes that she is something of a 
pioneer. She finds herse!f in some instances almost in competition with the 
chemist, the engineer, the advertising expert, the bank clerk. She sees, 
however, that she faces the common problems with a viewpoint no one else 
has; she is the homemaker’s direct representative in the business world. 
She has, in addition, the opportunity and the responsibility of carrying her 
scientific standards into a field where they have not prevailed and of proving 
their practical pertinence and value. It is encouraging to see that the pioneers 
feel this double challenge, and are bent on unity in maintaining in the business 
world the same ideals and standards which their fellow workers in schools, 
in extension departments, in institutional management and in social work are 
seeking to establish for home and community life. 


HIGH SCHOOL CLOTHING COURSES! 


HENRIETTA M. LANGNER 
Hutchinson-Central High School, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Are the present standards of clothing courses different from those of 
the past? If we go back to colonial times we find the girls working in 
the homes on samplers. Alice Morse Earle writes that “the stitches 
learned and practiced on it might be used on more ambitious pieces of 
work.” Perhaps this verse from a sampler of the times gives a good 
idea of the work of the girls: 


‘‘When I was young and in my prime 
You see how well I spent my time 

And by my sampler you may see 
What care my parents took of me.” 


This work was all done under the supervision of the mother in the 
home. With changing home conditions and more and cheaper ready- 
to-wear garments, the home supervision of the girls was taken over by the 
schools. Perhaps it was quite natural that this work should follow 
along known lines and therefore sewing was stressed in our early courses 


1 Presented at the Home Economics meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Convention. 
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in the schools. It was an accomplishment to be able to sew as fine a seam 
as had been taught in the home. Fine sewing has its place and good 
technique helps to make a garment look well, but it is not the aim of our 
high school courses to produce seamstresses. Cloth in the hands of a 
seamstress produces a garment, art produces a gown. 

What then are the needs of the girl who takes the clothing in our high 
schools today? What is her responsibility toward clothing herself 
while she is in school and how will she take care of this problem after she 
leaves school? Will most of our girls be making their own clothes? 
Is it not better for a growing girl to have many interests and plenty of 
outdoor exercise rather than to sew for any length of time? I like to 
think of each girl as an individual personality to be expressed and made 
attractive through a knowledge of clothing. This ought to be the aim 
of the clothing work today. ‘There are five phases of this subject which 
make a well-rounded high school course. 

First I would mention design. Each girl is to be a design which will 
express her personality with her face as the center of interest. Color, 
texture, line, and material should be so chosen and arranged that all 
these things are subordinate to the face. Thus, simplicity and use 
become the keynote of good dressing. 

While design is perhaps the first consideration in good dressing, one 
cannot get very far without studying values. This can be done for the 
entire clothing problem through a study of the budget. The girls 
can price various garments and, through the planning of their needs for 
the school year, come to realize the financial problem of clothing a school 
girl. A class chart illustrating the problems of the budget is interesting 
for the girls, and of great value to the teacher in planning to meet the 
needs of the girls. 

The study of the budget brings with it a realization of the varying 
prices of textiles. One cannot go very far toward becoming an intelli- 
gent shopper without a knowledge of textiles. By a knowledge of 
textiles I mean the ability to recognize the various kinds of fibres, and an 
understanding of conditions of manufacture which regulate the price, 
such as a study of the people who manufacture textiles rather than an 
intricate study of the manufacture of the material. Women of today 
understand too little of textile legislation. That part of textile manu- 
facture which will make us more intelligent users is of importance. For 
instance, grain of material, design, wearing and washing qualities are 
most essential. One-fourth to one-half yard pieces of material, which 
the girls are likely to use, can be studied to bring out these points. 
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I have taken personal hygiene as the fourth point. However, it 
cannot be entirely dissociated from design, for under this topic we include 
those things not strictly clothing which make for the good appearance 
of a girl, such as shampooing and hairdressing, manicuring, laundering 
and cleaning. Demonstrations, laboratory practice, and discussions 
are necessary to make these lessons successful. For those girls who are 
taking the commercial course or planning to work after leaving school, 
this phase of clothing is far more necessary than construction. 

Construction of simple clothing is the next requirement in the course. 
Formerly we tried to teach this through learning stitches on models for 
which there was no use. Now the only models used in teaching con- 
struction are made by the teacher and are used as self help charts for the 
students. The manufacturers of commercial patterns are also trying to 
help us over these difficulties through patterns adapted to school use. 
Finishes and trimmings may be suggested on charts, from material 
brought in by the girls or by the teacher. 

An ideal clothing course for the first year of high school should be 
based on these five points; design, budget, textiles, personal hygiene, 
and construction of a simple wash dress. The second year may give more 
practice in technique, and further study of the relation of textiles and 
clothing to the world and community, not overlooking design. 

I have left intensive work in design for the last year but it really 
belongs with every clothing problem. This important subject is fre- 
quently neglected in our schools. What is an exclusive design? Is it 
any better than those of some of the cheaper ready-to-wear garments? 
It might be but many times one finds designs which are just as good in 
cheaper garments. ‘The real reason for cheap ready-to-wear garments 
is quantity production. We have not learned that clothes have a 
personality which should fit the personality of the person, but rather we 
see a garment that is becoming to another person, and think that, there- 
fore, it would be becoming to us. That is why people with distinctive 
personalities or some unusual quality find it impossible to buy an ordinary 
ready-to-wear garment. Commercial patterns have the same fault. 
Patterns of one kind are designed to fit all kinds of people. 

Clothes alone do not make a well dressed person. The hair should 
be arranged so as to bring out the most attractive part of the face as a 
design. All good grooming is an important part of dress design. I 
should also include manners, posture, and how one wears her clothes. 
Well designed clothes are made or chosen with the thought of the person 
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who is to wear them so that all garments are entirely subordinate to the 
person. This kind of design is not always easy to teach. Much of it 
can be done through a discussion of different types of garments upon the 
girls, and visits toshops. We also use pieces of material of various colors 
and textures for experimentation upon various types. It is only as we 
see these things upon individuals that we are able to analyze and then 
to improve the dress of various types of individuals. A study of historic 
dress through its influence upon modern style is valuable. We are not 
all of the type that can wear the latest fashion, but we can keep in style 
and such a study helps to give one a knowledge of the lines which produce 
the prevailing style. 

In conclusion, the standards for high school clothing courses should be 
of such a nature that our girls will be made to realize that the essentials 
of knowledge of a wardrobe can be briefly stated in the words of Mrs. 
Woolman, “choice, care, and cost.”” The clothing needs of the individual 
should be considered so that the available money can be arranged to meet 
the needs. This all hinges upon choice, for if a satisfactory garment 
designed to fit the individual is not chosen, one is soon dissatisfied. 
Careful handwork with its resulting benefits is not to be underestimated; 
tradition has long driven us along these lines. We may say, however, 
that our aim today isto help the girls become all-round attractive persons 
whose clothes seem to enhance their natural charms. 


REVIEW OF RECENT WORK ON TESTING TEXTILE 
MATERIALS 


MAMIE LISTER 


Chemistry Department, Iowa State College! 


The study of textile fabrics by analytical methods has always been 
an important part of the routine work in commercial textile laboratories, 
but it is only recently that this phase of textile work has been given 
much attention in college courses. Since the interest in standardization 
of textiles has focused attention on the analytical problems involved, a 
review of the more recent work along this line is given. 


1 This study was made under the direction of Professor Ruth O’Brien. 
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In the past, certain standard physical tests have been used by the 
Bureau of Standards (1), and others to determine the following factors: 
percentage fiber composition, yarn number, thread count, weight per 
yard, folding endurance, tensile strength [breaking strength, bursting 
strength (2), ripping strength (3)], effect of atmosphere [moisture 
absorption, light and other atmospheric agents], mildew resistance (4), 
water penetration (5), heat transmission (6), permeability to air (7), 
sizing (8), weighting of silk, and effect of dyes on fabrics. 

Interesting results have been noted recently in the following fields. 

1. Tensile Strength. The maximum capacity of the testing machine 
affects the tensile strength of the specimen (9). If textiles of low strength 
are broken on machines of high capacity the strength apparently seems 
higher than with the reverse. With the present machine the time 
between thestrain first applied and the moment of rupture varies greatly. 
There is a variation of strength of fabrics at various moisture regains with 
relation to the weight of the fabrics. 

Breaking strength (10) is easiest to determine and is well adapted for 
routine testing; the bursting strain test is considered better by some 
in testing the strain in all directions; the impact strength records work 
done in one operation instead of by load and extension, while the tearing 
or wound test is necessary for air craft fabrics. In materials of similar 
structure with the same wound (11), cotton fabrics in general give lower 
results in wound and rip tests than do silk, linen, or ramie. 

R. S. Greenwood (12) proved in an average of 200 tests that certain 
industrial processes produce different effects on the strength of cotton 
fibersand yarns. The tests were made at constant humidity (69°%-70°;). 
at which cotton contains a standard hygroscopicity. He found that 
mercerizing strengthened the yarn in all cases while the strength of the 
individual fibers remained the same. Bleaching strengthened the yarn 
and weakened the fibers. He attributed the increased yarn strength 
in mercerizing to a greater cohesion of fibers, and the increase from 
bleaching, to the removal of natural waxes which would tend to act as a 
lubricant. 

The effect of dampening on the breaking strains of fibers and yarns 
is varied and irregular (13). In viscose silk the loss of strength on damp- 
ening was less for single filaments than for yarn. The breaking strength 
and tensile strength of scoured and unscoured wool (14) is found to 
decrease with increase of relative humidity from 40°; to 80%. From 
80% to saturation both factors increased. The elasticity of both types 
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of wool increased with the increase of relative moisture content up to80%. 
Wool dampened in water regains its original strength (15) on drying, but 
if boiled it does not; under pressure with water at 130°F. it is completely 
disintegrated. Dry heat is not so destructive, for it must be heated 
many hours at 100°C. to produce a scorched effect. When the tempera- 
ture gradually rises the first signs of darkening are visible at 145 degrees. 
After heating for three to five hours at 175 degrees, wool does not reab- 
sorb its original amount of moisture. 

E. Dean Walen (16), in testing the structure of airplane fabrics states 
that the bursting test gives values more nearly correct than tensile 
tests and that tear tests are of little value. 

The removal of wax from the cotton fiber increases the tensile strength 
of the yarn but decreases its elasticity (17). Warp threads of cotton 
scoured in soda ash and soured in dilute HCl, increase in number per 
inch. The loss in tensile strength, however, is greater although this is 
less where folded yarn is used. A gentle boil in soda ash slightly in- 
creases the tensile strength while a lime boil only slightly affects it. 

Tire fabrics treated with seven different fire-proofing solutions were 
each tested as to breaking strain (18). Sodium tungstate was found 
to have the least weakening action. A 15% solution slightly weakened 
was found best and so was recommended. 

Bleaching cotton goods (19) in a separate bath is more effective than 
in the washing liquor, since certain substances, removed by washing, 
catalytically “oxidize the fibers or destroy the bleaching agent.” Fibers 
are weakened less by the cold bleaching process than by warm, an 
increase of 7.5 degrees in temperature doubling the loss of tensile strength. 
An extra hour in the bath after the first fifteen minutes causes linen and 
cotton to lose 15.7% in tensile strength, 3.59% in weight, and increase 
10.2% in elasticity. ; 

2. Almospheric Agencies. Atmospheric agencies have a noted effect 
on fabrics (20). Scoured wool is destroyed most rapidly, dyed wool 
next, and wool treated with chromium salts least rapidly. That chro- 
mium salts only retard the action of light and air was proved in uniform 
cloth during the war. A fabric composed of a mixture of dyed and 
undyed wool was used to show the protective action of the dye. The 
white disintegrated after three or four months, but the dyed wool re- 
mained intact much longer. 

Entat has devised an apparatus for using the rays of a mercury lamp 
to determine the disintegration of fabrics under the influence of light. 
Results can thus be obtained in two to four hours that would require 
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thirty to sixty days solar light. The latter is ineffective because of 
factors of temperature, hygrometeric state and brightness of the rays. 
Experiments were made (22) with strips of silk and linen of equal size 
and nearly the same weight. They were exposed to the sunlight, dry 
heat, moist heat, moisture with and without sunlight for a period of 
forty-five days and also to the ultra-violet rays of the Heraeus lamp for 
24 to 96 hours. Silk resisted theaction of these various physical agencies 
better than linen, particularly the ultra-violet rays and the action of 
moisture with and without light. 

Sea water destroys (23) fabrics of cotton and silk in three weeks, while 
wool and linen are more resistant. The destructive action in the case of 
cellulose was due to micro-organisms. If cotton is acetylated to the 
mono-acetic stage the resulting material is resistant to sea water. 

Effects (24) from wetting, rotting, frost, alkali, and acids on cotton, 
linen, hemp, paper, and artificial silk are as follows: Cotton fabrics are 
30% stronger when wetted ; coarsely woven sail cloth rotted more quickly 
than that from finely spun yarn; linen fabrics are nearly 100% stronger 
when wetted, but rotted more quickly than cotton and are from 50 to 
80% stronger when in the frozen state. Hemp acts similarly to linen. 
Paper and textilose fabrics are weakened in all cases except when treated 
with alkalis. With acids, textilose fabrics had the greatest endurance. 

3. Weight of Materials. Huebner points out that cotton fabrics 
scoured in caustic soda and soda ash, then soured with dilute HCl, lose 
about ten per cent of their weight (25). Wool loses weight (26) if dried 
above 100°C. Carbonization also causes loss of weight in wool (27). 

4. Water Proofing. The Tate (28) process of water proofing and finish- 
ing by electrolysis deposits the Al(OH); in the pores of the fiber and 
renders the fabric permanently waterproof. The process can be applied 
tg all fabrics. Dry cleaning and washing will not injure the water 
proofing. 

In tests made on 12 oz. U. S. standard duck (29) it was found that lead 
oleate and Bermudez asphalt equally increase the water resistance while 
copper oleate is not so effective. Cotton, being resistant chemically, 
can be treated without great loss to the fiber (30). Paraffin duck is 
reported to have three defects: in cold weather it gets stiff and cracks; 
in hot weather it gets soft and creeps along the threads; the paraffin 
does not protect the cotton from mildew. Rubber coated goods, unless 
bonded fabrics, are not generally waterproof and few are permanent. 
Of the heavy finishes, that based on by-products from purifying India 
rubber is the most waterproof. 
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5. Mildew Proof. Mildew is caused by two classes of bacteria and the 
same substance cannot be used effectively against both. In testing 
materials useful in mildew proofing, it has been found that “the cupra- 
ammonium fabrics are by far the most mildew proof of all commercially 
produced finishes.” In dying, cutch incorporates mildew-resisting 
qualities. Mineral dyed khaki also has antiseptic qualities. 

This short resumé shows the numerous and varied problems involved 
in the analysis of common fabrics and how they are being attacked. As 
will be noted, most of these have been studied from the manufacturer’s 
viewpoint and it remains for the worker in home economics to develop 
the phases most intimately connected with the needs of the consumer. 
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STANDARDIZING FOOD AND TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


CAROLINE B, SHERMAN 


Market Technologist, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Standardization in agriculture has made significant progress during 
the last few years. Nearly a decade of untiring educational work, 
several instances of successful use of compulsory standards, and an 
acute agricultural crisis following the World War have at last combined 
to awaken general interest in the subject. Work toward standardiza- 
tion, formerly greeted with apathy or even hostility, now meets with 
general encouragement and endorsement from many quarters including 
growers, the trade, educators, and consumers. 

World trade in the staples early necessitated the use of grades in buy- 
ing and selling but these grades were not uniform in the different markets 
and results were confusing. Use of grades in marketing cotton dates 
back to the invention of the cotton gin in 1792, but it was not until 
1915 that uniform grades were used on the American cotton exchanges. 
The cotton futures Act of the previous year called on the Federal 
Department of Agriculture to establish official cotton standards to be 
compulsory for cotton offered on future exchanges. They are also used 
as a basis for quotation in all spot markets of the country. Although 
attacked in the courts on a technicality so that a reénactment with 
slight changes was necessary, as early as 1915 a member of the New 
York Cotton Exchange declared the law to have ‘‘proven beneficial in 
many ways’ and today it is doubtful if either of the large exchanges 
would consider a return to old methods even if it were possible. 

Multiplicity of grain grades on American markets became so confusing 
that gradually the demand for uniform standards became insistent 
throughout the country. Farmers, grain associations, exchanges, 
manufacturers, foreign buyers, joined in the demand which crystallized 
in the passage of the grain standards Act in 1916. The establishment 
and enforced use of a single set of official standards for American grain 
was the primary purpose of the law. Standardized Federal grades 
for wheat, oats, and shelled corn were promulgated and made manda- 
tory in interstate and foreign commerce under this law. 

Similar grades have been established for rye, grain sorghums, and 
milled rice which will be made compulsory when sufficient funds for 
enforcement are available. Meanwhile they are being voluntarily used 
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to a considerable extent and No. 1 and No. 2 grades of rice are now 
frequently found on the grocery shelves replacing the old grades whose 
names were practically meaningless. 

Noteworthy progress has been made toward national standards for 
live stock and meats, wool, hay, and other non-perishable products. 
Hearings and demonstrations conducted in different parts of the country 
before representatives of all interested parties on proposed wool and 
hay grades have brought out gratifying endorsements. Market classes 
and grades of live stock and meats are quoted according to grades in 
the proposed Federal standards in the Federal market news service 
which is used on all large markets. The exhibit of colored transparencies 
illustrating these standardized grades is in constant demand at live 
stock shows, fairs, and educational institutions the country over. 

Northwestern boxed apples and California citrous fruits led the way 
toward standardization of perishable products. Through standardiza- 
tion of pack and methods, and rigid inspection, both developed spon- 
taneously by producers’ associations in that region several years ago, 
the citrous fruits have been practically removed from the class of perish- 
ables, and boxed apples from the coast have been able to compete suc- 
cessfully on eastern markets with large eastern apple crops in spite of the 
heavy handicaps of distance, weather hazards, and freights. 

The Department of Agriculture as a result of much study has recom- 
mended standard grades for Bermuda and Northern-grown onions, white 
and sweet potatoes and strawberries and large quantities of these com- 
modities are shipped under these grades. Texas, the great shipper of 
Bermuda onions, has made the grades compulsory in shipping from that 
state. Standards have been proposed and are now under commercial 
test for apples, asparagus, cabbage, cauliflower, celery, cucumbers, 
lettuce, peaches, and tomatoes, and tentative standards have been 
devised for white Spanish shelled peanuts. National standards for 
canning house tomatoes, bunched vegetables, and honey are under study. 

Potato grades were among the first worked out for perishables by the 
Department of Agriculture but they received little consideration until 
war conditions focused attention on many such matters. With transpor- 
tation space at a premium, the Food Administration ruled that all potatoes 
handled by licensees be graded to United States standards and that only 
potatoes that reached those standards could be shipped. Many were 
the complaints at the time but although these standards were compul- 
sory only during the war their very general] use has since been maintained 
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voluntarily and U. S. No. 1 and No. 2 grades are found with increasing 
frequency on the markets. 

Standardization of the containers of fruits and vegetables preceded 
standardization of the products themselves. In 1915 the standard 
barrel law abolished the use of barrels of varying sizes. In 1916 the 
standard container Act so regulated the huge number of sizes and shapes 
of grape baskets and berry and till boxes, that deceptive types were 
eliminated; grape baskets were made in two- four-, and twelve-quart 
sizes only, and berry boxes and till baskets were provided for in definite 
subdivisions and multiples of the dry-measure quart. This law has 
met with so little opposition that its enforcement has been largely a 
matter of education. 

Legislation now before Congress provides for five styles each of ham- 
pers, round stave baskets, and market baskets, whereas we now have 
about 50 sizes and styles of hampers, 20 of round stave baskets and an 
unknown number of kinds of market baskets. On many curb markets 
of the country the market basket is the usual unit of measure for fruits 
and vegetables. Moreover this pending legislation would eliminate 
many deceptive containers of these makes from the markets. Many of 
the round stave baskets, for instance, give short measure to the extent 
of six or eight apples or heads of lettuce, and as there are more than 20 
million round stave baskets used in this country in one year, the oppor- 
tunity for fraud under present conditions is evident. 

Endorsement of this legislation is hearty and universal. The package 
manufacturers and the best elements of the trade want it in the interests 
of fair play and reduced costs. Consumers whom it is especially designed 
to protect would demand it if they were awake to conditions. 

Standardization problems are perplexing and complex. Factors 
for consideration in textile fibers like cotton and wool, such as length 
and strength of fiber, shrinkage and spinning properties, are very dif- 
ferent from the factors for consideration in fruits and vegetables, such 
as weight, size, and quality, and from the comparatively simple question 
of capacity of containers. Natural variations of products in different 
regions must be considered as well as variations from year to year 
caused by differing weather conditions. Careful study is necessary, 
followed by experimental use under actual commercial conditions and 
the thorough endorsement by the leaders in the trade usually obtained 
through educational methods. 
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THE RELATION OF HYGIENE, MORE PARTICULARLY LIGHT, 
TO THE NUTRITION OF THE CHILD! 


ALFRED F. HESS, M.D. 
New York Cily 


There is a new aspect to the question of dietetics. This has been 
brought about mainly through the realization that we do not know 
nearly so much as we thought we did about the constituents of the 
dietary. In the first place it has been realized recently that there are 
vitamines which play an important part in our welfare. Another factor 
which emphasized the great importance of diet was the health of the 
peoples during the Great War. As the war proceeded, the importance 
of diet in relation to the welfare of nations, not only from the standpoint 
of nutrition, but also in relation to incidence of infection became 
increasingly evident. It played a great rdéle, perhaps the greatest rdle, 
in the marked spread of tuberculosis, especially in the Central Empires. 

There is a still newer aspect of nutrition, namely, the realization that 
there is an interlocking and interdependent action of climate and of 
diet: the fact that these two factors cannot be dissociated from one 
another. By climate I mean such factors as air, altitude, moisture, 
atmospheric pressure, and, most of all, sunshine. 

There is one disorder which is particularly influenced by climate, one 
which until recently was thought to be almost entirely dietetic in nature, 
but which we now know to be greatly, if not mainly, influenced by condi- 
tions of climate, namely, rickets. 

Rickets is the most common nutritional disorder among children in 
the temperate zone. Certainly more than three-quarters of the infants 
suffer from rickets. It is to be found much more often among bottle 
fed children than among the breast fed: but as our methods of diagnosis 
and examination become more exact we are finding more and more cases 
of rickets, so that we can now state that it occurs in about half even of 
the breast fed children, provided we examine them at the proper season of 
the year. 

By rickets I do not mean the serious disease that some of you may 
have in mind; I do not picture the cases of infants with large, square 
heads, with very bowed legs and large abdomens. That is the classroom 


1 Presented at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Dietetic Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.. October, 1922. 
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classical textbook picture of rickets. I have in mind a mild form of the 
disorder that can be distinguished only by means of the finer diagnostic 
methods, by a change in the phosphate content of the blood, by means of 
an X-ray examination of the epiphyses, or by means of very careful 
clinical examination. These children look perfectly well and are normal 
in weight, but, nevertheless, have a nutritional disturbance which must 
be called rickets. 

The effect of this disease is generally very slight. These children in 
their second year run about, get more fresh air and sunshine, are given a 
more liberal diet, and the rickets disappear and nobody is ever the wiser 
or realizes that they have had rickets. Its danger is that it leads to 
slight deformities, and still more, that it renders the children susceptible 
to infection and causes a loss of immunity, especially for such infectious 
diseases as grippe and pneumonia. 

One important and striking phase in connection with rickets is its 
seasonal incidence. In the summer time there is practically no rickets: 
in the months of June, July, August, and September it is really non-exist- 
ent. Then it begins to develop and occurs somewhat in the fall, increas- 
ing month by month, reaching its height or flood ar the end of March. 

In speaking of the high incidence of rickets I may mention that, in 
an examination which I made at the end of March last year, of a group 
of breast fed children about 50 per cent showed some sign of this disorder. 
As you know, rickets is a disease of practically the first year of life, 
certainly of the first year and a half or two years. Children at this time 
of life subsist mainly on milk. This seasonal incidence could mean 
either that there is a difference in the composition of milk in summer and 
winter, or that climate plays the important rdle. 

I tried to obviate the occurrence of rickets in the winter by feeding a 
group of infants what may be called “summer milk,” that is to say, 
dried milk from pasture fed cows instead of the ordinary commercial 
dried milk. They received the “summer milk” throughout the winter 
but developed rickets to the same extent as the group which got the 
ordinary winter commercial dry milk coming from stall fed cows: and so 
I came to the conclusion that seasonal incidence probably was not due to 
a seasonal alteration in the milk. 

We now know that this marked seasonal variation is due to a change 
in the climatic conditions. This fact can be shown by the employment 
of sunlight or artificial light. If infants who have rickets are exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun, we find by means of radiographs a rapid 
healing of the bones. The salts quickly impregnate the epiphyses. 
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This might be attributed to the fresh air and not to the sunlight, were it 
not that the same result can be accomplished by using “artificial sun- 
light” from the mercury vapor lamp. When infants are exposed to its 
rays, the bones heal and all signs of rickets disappear in spite of the fact 
that the diet has remained unchanged. 

One of the things that these tests showed was that, in order to exert 
its remarkable therapeutic effect, the sun has to impinge directly on the 
skin. It will penetrate very thin clothing, but, as a rule, in order to 
obtain the full benefit of its healing action, the short ultra-violet rays, 
which are effective but have little penetrating power, must impinge 
directly on the skin. 

You can readily understand that this newer knowledge is a strong 
argument for a change in the dress of babies. Last winter I found that 
during December and even part of January, we could safely expose the 
legs and arms of infants, provided their hands and feet and bodies were 
warmly clad. By exposing their legs and arms so that the sun could 
strike the skin we obtained a definite effect on the calcification of the 
bones. Infants can be exposed to the direct rays of the sun much more 
than they are at present. Generally infants are bundled up, the head is 
covered, and they have three, four, or innumerable layers of clothing 
about their bodies, so that the sun does not reach any part except per- 
haps the face. 

These beneficent ultra violet rays will not penetrate window glass. 
This can be illustrated by an animal experiment. If you take rats which 
are given a rickets-producing diet and place one set daily for a definite 
period in the sun, and take another set and place them in a glass box, 
the rats which are out daily in the direct sunlight will all do well and be 
be protected from rickets, whereas the rats which were given the sun 
treatment in the glass box will all develop rickets. 

In testing the degree of penetration of light of various materials, I used 
cotton dress goods of various thicknesses and also cotton and woolen 
stockings. The thicker these materials, the less their permeability. 
The rays penetrate white goods much better than black goods manu- 
factured in the same loom and of identical quality. For a number 
of years attention was directed to the calcium in bones but for some 
reason very little attention was paid to the phosphate. We now know 
that it is the phosphate which is of chief importance, and that the cal- 
cium is almost normal in the blood in rickets, whereas the phosphate is 
diminished. Season plays a very great réle in the phosphate content of 
the blood. Inthe summer time the phosphate in the blood is high in most 
infants: it becomes less in the fall, decreases during the winter, and reaches 
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its lowest ebb about March. This increase in the summer and decrease 
in the winter corresponds and follows parallel to the degree of ultra 
violet light of the sun. In the summer a great deal of ultra violet light 
reaches the earth, and in the winter, comparatively little. It is probable 
that this difference in the phosphate constituent of the blood of infants is 
due to the variation in amount of the ultra violet rays at the different 
seasons. 

You will note that one cannot distinguish in a subject of this kind 
between dietetic and climatic factors. Rickets is not merely a question 
of varying climate; diet also has something to do with its occurrence. 
The very fact that it occurs more often in bottle fed than in breast 
fed infants proves that point. We should not, however, in thinking of or 
caring for children, and especially infants, center our attention merely 
on diet. We must always at the same time consider the question of 
hygiene and, in the case of rickets, especially of sunshine. 

This study has evident application to the housing question. It is an 
argument which can be brought before the legislatures, one founded on 
clinical and scientific observations, and one which should furnish evidence 
for abolishing tenement houses where the sunlight cannot enter. 

This factor should be borne in mind in building hospitals, especially 
children’s hospitals. It is obvious that if sunlight cannot penetrate 
glass, the ordinary solarium enclosed in glass is not very beneficial in 
regard torickets. Itis evident that although we have realized the import- 
ance of sunlight for plant life it is quite as important for animal life, 
especially for young and growing human beings. 

No consideration of rickets would be complete without mention of 
cod-liver oil. It is now generally recognized that cod-liver oil is a specific 
in the prevention and cure of rickets, and in this respect may be com- 
pared to the value of quinine in relation to malaria or of mercury in the 
treatment of syphilis. Some five years ago a study of the value of cod- 
liver oil was carried out by Dr. Lester J. Unger and myself in a negro 
district in New York City. This investigation clearly showed that 
rickets could be prevented by means of this therapeutic agent. We urged 
then that rickets clinics be established in the large cities of the United 
States. If this were done and if heliotherapy and cod-liver oil were dis- 
pensed, rickets, instead of being the most common nutritional disorder 
among infants, could be almost eliminated from the great metropolises of 
this country. There is no valid reason why such clinics should not be 
established, similar in nature to the special clinics now existing for tuber- 
culosis, metabolic diseases, and heart disease. 
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TAKING THE GUESSWORK OUT OF SOUR MILK USED IN 
BAKING 


MARY P. WILSON AND H. A. WEBB 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


There is the utmost confusion of recipes in cookbooks for the use of 
buttermilk and soda as leavening agents in baking. Sour milk varies 
greatly in acidity, yet the neutralization with soda must be rather 
close to avoid bread which is yellow and alkaline, or heavy and sour. 
No simple direct test for neutrality of a sour-milk-soda mixture has 
previously been suggested. Any indicator that would respond to the 
weakly ionized lactic acid in milk would also be affected by carbonic 
acid produced from soda. Direct comparison by titration is impossible. 
Test papers were found to be no more sensitive than solutions. 

A rapid empirical method of determining how much baking soda to 
use with different sour milks (and how much baking powder as auxiliary 
leavening agent when needed) has been worked out for the use of bakers, 
cooking classes, and housewives. It is based upon a new type of “spot 
test” with alizarine paper. This has been carefully evaluated by ap- 
proximately one hundred accurate titrations, and tested by numerous 
baking experiments. Concise directions follow. 

Preparing the test paper. The standard aluminum cup and set of 
measuring spoons of differentsizesshouldbeused. Fill the } tsp. measure 
with soda, and level with knife edge. Dissolve this in one cup of water. 
Soak strips of filter paper or paper towelling, in a saturated solution of 
alizarine powder or of paste which has been made in denatured alcohol. 
Dip these strips into the soda solution, then wash thoroughly with 
water, and dry. This dry purple paper will keep indefinitely in a closed 
jar. ° 

Alizarine powder may be secured from any chemical supply house, 
or by drug stores from their large wholesalers or manufacturers. 

Making the test. Dissolve } tsp. of soda in one cup of water, accurately 
measured. Into a small dish or china cup measure } tsp. of buttermilk 
to be tested. Drop 5 drops of the soda solution into the milk from a 
medicine dropper which delivers about 80 drops to fill a teaspoon. 
Stir the mixture with a freshly washed glass rod, wooden skewer, or 
lead pencil. Transfer one drop on the stirring rod to the test paper. 
If a yellow spot appears, add 5 more drops of the soda solution to the 
sour milk, stir, and spot. Continue this procedure until the test paper 
does not change color when the spot is made. Do not mistake themoist- 
ening of the paper for a change of color. 
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Count the number of yellowish spots on the test paper, and multiply 
by five. This gives the number of drops of soda used. Determine the 
amount of soda and baking powder to be added to one cup of sour milk 
in the baking recipe according to the following table: 








AMOUNT OF BAKING 
NUMBER OF DROPS TYPE OF MILK BAKING SODA POWDER FOR EACH CUP 
OF SOUR MILK 
5-15 Sweet None 34 tsp. 
15-20 Faint acid 3 tsp. 1 and ¢ tsp. 
20-25 Mild acid 4 and } tsp. 4 and ;; tsp. 
25-30 Sour 4 and } tsp. None 
30-35 Very sour 1 tsp. less } tsp. None 














These teaspoons are to be strictly level, not heaping. The one-eighth 
teaspoonful is made by halving the one-fourth teaspoon measure; the 
one-sixteenth by quartering the one-fourth measure. Ordinary practice 
as to the quantity of flour used with each cup of milk need not be modified. 


A STUDY OF DRIED SWEET POTATOES' 


ELIZABETH KIRKPATRICK 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan 


This study was made in an attempt to determine whether the methods 
recommended in popular literature for the drying of sweet potatoes are 
of practical value and, if so, to ascertain the best ways of serving the 
finished product and to note the effect of storage on the quality of it. 

Seventeen methods for drying sweet potatoes were found in reviewing 
the available literature. Their chief differences lay in: (a) whether 
they were to be dried raw or to be cooked before drying; (b) the degree 
to which they should be cooked; (c) the method of cooking to be used; 
(d) the size of the pieces suitable for drying. 

Procedure. Yellow Jersey sweet potatoes, ranging in size from medium 
to small, were used. They were dug September 25, 1921, cured in a 
cellar at 90°F. for about five days, when the temperature was reduced to 
50-60°F. They were purchased by the Department of Food Economics 


1 Work done under the direction of Martha S. Pittman, Dept. of Food Economics and 
Nutrition, Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 
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and Nutrition on October 10, 1921, and stored from that time until the 
end of the experiment in 2-bushel boxes at about 70°F. The drying 
experiments were begun the latter part of October and continued for 
approximately three months. The remaining fresh potatoes were used 
as controls for the cooked dried products for at least two months longer. 

The drier used was fitted with wire shelves, heated with steam pipes 
and well ventilated. Uniform temperatures could not be maintained 
but they never exceeded the upper limit recommended (165-175°F.) 
and the average was about 140°F. 

All samples of dried sweet potatoes were cooked in each of the follow- 
ing ways at least three times and more if necessary, with the exception 
of No. 14 which was not adapted to preparation by methods (b), (c) 
or (d): (a) mashed, (b) sautéd, (c) glazed or candied, (d) buttered, 
(e) Southern style (molasses added to seasoned, mashed sweet potatoes 
and baked). Samples of those regarded as satisfactory were cooked 
again five months after the original experiments. 

Results. The following table indicates the methods used and the 
results obtained: 





| 
NO. PREPARATION | PRODUCTS 
| 





A. Dried without preliminary cooking 





1 | Washed, scraped, cut into } in. slices, dried Unsatisfactory 
2 | Washed, pared, cut into } in. cubes, dried Unsatisfactory 
3 | Washed, pared, cut into quarters, dried Unsatisfactory 





B. Blanched after peeling and cutting 








4 | Washed, pared, cut into } in. slices, boiled 3 min., dried Unsatisfactory 
5 | Washed, pared, cut into } in. slices, boiled 6 min., dried Poor—Fair 

6 | Washed, pared, cut into quarters, boiled 10 min., dried Fair 

7 | Washed, pared, cut into } in. slices, steamed 3 min., dried Unsatisfactory 
8 | Washed. pared, cut into } in. slices, steamed 6 min., dried Poor—Fair 

9 | Washed, pared, cut into quarters, steamed 10 min., dried Fair 








C. Blanched before peeling and cutting 











10 | Washed, boiled 3 min., peeled, cut into } in. slices, dried Unsatisfactory 

11 | Washed, boiled 6 min., peeled, cut into } in. slices, dried | Unsatisfactory 

12 | Washed, boiled until tender, peeled, cut into } in. slices, dried | Fair 

13. | Washed, boiled until tender, peeled, cut into quarters, dried 2nd best 

14. | Washed, boiled until tender, run through food chopper, dried | Unsatisfactory; Jost 
flavor in soaking 
15 | Washed, steamed 45 min. (tender), peeled, cut into } in. slices, | 4th best 

dried 
16 | Washed, steamed 45 min. (tender), peeled, cut into } in. slices, | 3rd best 
dried 
17 | Washed, steamed until tender, peeled, cut into quarters, dried | Excellent; best 
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Conclusions 


1. Not all methods recommended for drying sweet potatoes are 
satisfactory. 

2. Some form of cooking is desirable before drying sweet potatoes. 
Dried raw sweet potatoes are whiter and more attractive in appearance 
than some prepared by other methods but they do not freshen or cook 
satisfactorily. 

3. The cooking process should be continued until the sweet potato 
is tender. 

4. The preliminary cooking should precede the peeling and the cutting 
of the sweet potato if the maximum flavor is to be retained. 

5. Steaming seems to be a slightly better method of cooking for retain- 
ing flavor than boiling. It requires a longer time. 

6. Larger pieces, when cooked before drying, are more satisfactory 
than smaller ones as they lose less flavor in the subsequent soaking and 
cooking processes. 

7. The color of the cooked sweet potatoes tends to darken upon drying. 
This color improves again upon cooking for the table and is often as 
good when done as that of the control. Dried sweet potatoes darken 
again upon standing after cooking more than do fresh ones. This is 
most noticeable in the sautéd product. 

8. The best method of drying sweet potatoes was found to be number 
17. Numbers 13 and 16 were also good and but little inferior to num- 
ber 17. Number 15, though fairly good, is less desirable, apparently 
because the thin slices lose substance when soaked and cooked. 

9. Recipes (a), (b), and (c) all give satisfactory products when pre- 
pared by a good method. Recipe (c) seems to be particularly well 
adapted to dried sweet potatoes. Recipe (d) is not so good for this 
purpose, and (e) is too strong in flavor, due to the molasses, to be palat- 
able to most people. 

10. Storage of dried sweet potatoes in glass fruit jars at ordinary 
room temperature for as long as six months did not affect the above 
results in any serious way. 

This work appears to justify the statement that it is possible to dry 
sweet potatoes satisfactorily by some of the methods recommended; 
that these may be stored under ordinary conditions as long as six months 
without noticeable deterioration; and that they can be used with good 
results in most of the ways used for fresh sweet potatoes. 




















EDITORIAL 


Home Economics stands for: 

The ideal home life of today unhampered by the traditions of the past. 

The utilization of the resources of modern science to improve the home life. 

The freedom of the home from the dominance of things, and their due 
subordination to ideals. 

That simplicity in material surroundings which will free the spirit for the 
more important and permanent interests of the home and of society.—Written 
by Mrs. Richards for the Mary Lowell Stone Home Economics Exhibit. 


A Homemakers Section. A survey of the home economics trained 
women of this country would undoubtedly reveal a very large per cent 
engaged in the occupation of homemaking. Each year sees a group of 
the home economics women leaving professional pursuits for which home 
economics has been a training for the less recognized professional pur- 
suit of homemaking. An analysis of the membership of the American 
Home Economics Association has shown that only a limited number of 
these women retain their membership in the Association after becoming 
homemakers. This is probably due to a variety of reasons, chief among 
which are the following. First—and we quote homemakers—the Associa- 
tion does not concern itself with the needs of homemakers. There is a 
certain amount of truth to this but it should be remembered that the 
Association concerns itself with what its membership is interested in, 
and so far as is known there has not been, until recently, any evidence 
from a considerable group of homemakers that they wished their prob- 
lems considered. The second reason for the limited membership of 
homemakers has been the lack of professional responsibility on the 
part of homemakers for the Association which stands for their particular 
interest. 

The homemaker, who has a professional attitude toward her occupa- 
tion, whether she be trained or untrained, is needed as a member of the 
American Home Economics Association, but equal with that is the fact 
that the Association needs her. It is inconceivable that a professional 
association can exercise its greatest influence when so large a proportion 
of its membership passes yearly into an occupation from which there 
is little support; nor is it conceivable that the mass of professionally 
minded homemakers can gain for their occupation the recognition it 
deserves if they do not make to their professional association the con- 
319 
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tribution which will enable that association to work more wisely and 
directly upon the problems which, after all, are its most vital interests— 
the problems of the home. 

At the Corvallis meeting in August, 1922, a Homemakers Committee 
was appointed to consider the question of the formation of a Homemakers 
Section of the American Home Economics Association. This committee 
has been working on plans for a meeting at Chicago in August. It is 
sincerely hoped that those homemakers, who are interested in the forma- 
tion of such a section and in the program of work which it should under- 
take, will make every effort to see that their state is represented at the 
meeting, and in the event that they themselves cannot go will express 
their interest and offer their suggestions to the committee before that 


time. 
Shall we have a Homemakers Section? That depends upon the 


homemakers. 
MILDRED WEIGLEY Woop. 


The Future Membership of the American Home Economics 
Association. As the school year closes a question arises as to whether 
everything possible is being done to make the outgoing students realize 
their responsibility toward their professional organization as well as their 
opportunity for further advancing their own professional work. 

It would seem important that every institution should impress its 
graduates with the importance of immediately allying themselves with 
the state and national associations. Home economics students should 
be convinced that it is as important for them to support their pro- 
fessional association as it is for the doctor and the chemist to support 
their professional organizations. Moreover, it is important for the 
strength of the American Home Economics Association in the future, 
that graduates realize that their professional responsibility does not 
cease when they become homemakers. The Association should be able 
to count on their support as long as they are in any way connected with 
an occupation for which home economics is a training. 


The Relation of Diet to the Teeth. There is more reason to 
believe that sound teeth are a result of proper nutrition than that they are 
the reward for cleanly toilet habits. Those engaged in the feeding of 
experimental animals are convinced of this fact, and the coexistence of 
undernutrition and carious teeth in large numbers of school children 
substantiates their belief. Whoever is familiar with McCollum’s writ- 
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ings':* knows that this has been one of his reasons for denouncing the 
type of diet which is so characteristically American, one low in milk and 
green vegetables. 

Dental caries has been observed incidentally while studying the effects 
of deficient diets upon bone structure and growth of laboratory animals. 
Also, the condition of the teeth has been produced experimentally by 
several investigators,*-* in some cases by scorbutic diets, in other cases 
by diets deficient in the organic substance found in cod-liver oil and butter 
fat, and in still other instances by combinations of circumstances not 
associated with the lack of any one essential so far as is known. There 
is still a lack of agreement concerning the nature of the dietary deficiency 
responsible, except that an improper balance of calcium and phosphorus 
may under any condition be disastrous to tooth formation and 
permanence. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the balance between the 
calcium and the phosphorus of the food intake. Late studies indicate 
that the calcium requirement of children is much higher than was for- 
merly estimated by comparing the child’s need with that of the adult. 
Measurements of calcium storage by children’ indicate that the day’s 
food must contain one gram of calcium for children of 3 to 13 years of age 
to insure ideal storage. This means a considerably higher figure than 
previous estimates of family food needs have given; it necessitates the 
taking by children of one quart of milk a day up to the age of 12 or 14 
years. 

Whether the conditions responsible for carious teeth are a result of a 
deficiency of any one substance or whether due to a diet generally poor 
in quality, further study will tell. A definite answer would indeed be 
premature now, especially in the light of the many questions raised by 
the group of investigators at Johns Hopkins University.® 
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OPEN FORUM 


Practical Teaching in Sanitation. Sanitation is probably one of 
the most interesting courses from all angles for the home economics 
student. In offering a course in sanitation it should be the teacher’s 
aim to make it as practical as possible. This can be accomplished, in 
part, by preparing scores, visiting the local stores and shops wherever 
food is handled, and judging them according to points noted in the score. 
The following is a grocery store score that was worked out in the sanita- 
tion class at Southwest Texas State Normal College. 


I. General Appearance: 


per cent 

SOIL, 6s hacuduccheccateducheuceaheeuucunnes 25 
ie tvcvhi cee nbbhhssthoesadeedwddsadbenksenh seeds 20 
ct icck dead neeubdea eee aNeetetendeeauee ae eabake 20 
4. Kind and finish of floors and walls....................002eeeeee 7 
i EN Or III, oivecccsccnececncecevcnceasdecscavss 4 
ie NT OF I cider nnceveunbndnteecasadvaswonaas 8 
7. Kind and appearance of containers for storage................... 10 
id: gonad tuncknvventhbebdensscaeekacanned ctbk a 6 

ASS MAGES KRT ata SKE EKEA Cee pONSTREREa te kewereeenwel 100 

IT. Sanitation: 

i. ais eawanns othe aa eae tekaecen neko haben 25 
Rs iicarded cade kb ANOS SRNR STEN oh Cae 16 
3. Container for meats and cleanliness of meat chopper.............. 12 
er saci cceenccancacesenctukie enews 10 
5. Cleanliness of counters and windows...................2-0eee008 9 
i re ee re ee eras wal wigan wilde é areata a Aleem 16 
ee oc ciccc tc cdcnncesbessncdnccedesneus 5 
in cc ac ctincnendsddeocenecdndeve nba 7 

PS Seaeie cane G ek Mule we AL aed Rn ER Oe Ra Dea hae eels 100 

Ill. Atmosphere of Store: 

1. Neatness and cleanliness of clerks’ clothing...................... 20 
een ch don dae HANG ANSRAS ATS K Rees ehakbae 30 
ER a oid Shirk pad ne nae UEERERM EAR AREY ROW Roe 20 
eo Ee ery ye re er nee 25 
RE a Doe ne ae 5 

eee cad aks whe ak uN STE CER KERR TERK RN ee ake 100 

IV. Materials Handled: 

EE nr creer eet ae era te 40 
tenn bsnetsncnakssekunbivecuieebescesee on 25 
Nie cat cn euk bakaeu een eae ewe dea ne 8 
Or ee ee On aT er here ree 17 
2  cudheunedsvesnbuecetnandendineasesesesaaknanes 10 

- REPENS AY bene See ere, Geena 8 Par Se Rog ke Ne EH 100 

Rie Cis kg dnakcd dius areecewwbesasebeawueek 400 


LELoIsE Davis, 
Southwest Texas State Normal College. 
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Grading Sewing Problems in High School. Grading can be made 
one of the most effective agencies in a student’s growth, provided it is 
done largely by the student herself. Little can beaccomplished, however, 
by the teacher doing it all secretly. But unless standards are set up 
both in design and workmanship, the student is not capable of doing it. 
Too often she is left to plan her problems according to ‘what she likes.” 
“What she likes” is usually determined by what she sees in shop windows, 
on the street, or elsewhere. Like all of her sex, the high school girl likes 
pretty clothes but the family purse is usually limited. The sewing class 
in school offers a good opportunity to work mother for flimsy materials 
to be made up in class. 

In the high school clothing classes taught by home economics seniors 
in the teacher-training course at Washington State College, this problem 
had to be faced. The following plan has worked well. As these are 
beginning classes, underwear problems occupy the greater part of the 
first semester. Before material is purchased for the first problem, 
suitable materials, colors, and designs are studied, not by the teacher 
giving her own personal opinions, but by assigning references and by the 
study of generous-sized samples of materials. Silk materials are ab- 
solutely forbidden. They are told that they must use firm, inexpensive 
materials to learn on. Before they are ready for the triming, suitable 
decoration for underwear is studied. They learn to recognize the kinds 
of laces most commonly used, and how and where they are made; 
embroideries are also studied. They learn the kinds of materials for 
which each is suited. The score card given below is used in grading the 
finished garments. Since 75 per cent is required for passing, and as high 
as 20 per cent can be deducted for lack of judgment shown in materials 
and designs selected, the tendency to make tawdry, showy garments is 
curbed. They are also taught the proper way to fold each garment, and 
garments are pressed and folded neatly before they are brought to be 
graded.' 

For standards of workmanship we used the standardized scales in the 
monograph, Home Economics in American Schools, published by the 
University of Chicago. Samplers were made, following the directions 
given on pp. 101-102 of the monograph, by a class just finishing their 


! References used are: Approved Methods of Home Laundering, Vail; Textiles and Cloth- 
ing, McGowan and Waite; Clothing for Women, Baldt; Appropriate Clothes for the High 
School Girl, a bulletin published by the College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas; Clothes 
for the High School Girl, a bulletin published by the State College of Iowa; Clothing and 
Health, Kinne and Cooley; Laces, Silks, and Linens published by the Woman’s Institute of 
Domestic Arts and Science, Scranton, Pa. 
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first semester of sewing, then carefully graded by the instructor accord- 
ing to the scales and are now used to show new classes the characteristic 
of good French seams, hems, and flat fells, when they are ready for each. 
The method of each step and the way in which the problem is to be 
graded are explained. When a student finishes her garment, she grades 
it herself with the instructor’s assistance. The grades by this method 
are higher than those given under the old method, but we are getting the 
best work ever done by beginning classes. When a girl sits down to the 
machine, she tests tension and length of stitch on a scrap of material 
before she starts stitching on the garment; thread ends are fastened neatly 
and securely; bastings are removed because we include that under 
neatness. We also had to include, under construction, basting where it 
would not interfere with machine stitching, for beginners are inclined 
to baste exactly where material is to be stitched; consequently stitches 
are broken when bastings are removed, and the usefulness of the seam is 
destroyed. 

We attribute these good results to the fact that standards are set up 
for design and workmanship by a study of available material on the part 
of the student by the use of standardized scales, and by having the 
student help grade her finished problems. 

Following is the score card used: 


Possible Actua 
score Score 
ic ea cchealeces wii ac Aine «, Wisabia ele kw ea amie ain Sareea eRe ation ees 20 
1. Design of garment must conform to principles of good taste for 
such garments 
2. Materials and trimmings suitable for garments and for each 
other 
3. Quality of material good but not expensive 
Si PL th Whe bsaScEdDSEAC DESO EA GO as ehere eda densbnoksdaaes « 75 
1. Seams 
2. Hems 
3. 
4. 
5 
ESTEE SO Cee er eee eT eS ee ee eT ee 
i ack sewn dr ok Rha aed eee bee eae eaaen 5 


1. Cleanliness of work 

2. Pressing and folding 
ls ag nds dda ptnecie debs sass ea en eed eetaeeemaeee 
Cost of Garment: (Itemized list of materials used with price) 


CATHERINE T. BRYDEN, 
Washington State College. 
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Letter to the Journal from Winifred Penketh, 28 Glasslyn Road, 
Coouch End, London: 


The JourRNAL has been of the greatest interest to me and I have found its 
realization of the importance of the homemaker and her work most inspiring. 

During the early summer of last year I was giving a series of lectures on 
“Costing as applied to Catering” to domestic science students. I was very 
much struck by some of the apparently simple questions asked by students 
which clearly showed me that they had not considered the problem of home- 
making inside their own particular homes and had little or no practical experi- 
ence to help them in their college course. These were not school girls but 
women, many of whom had homes of their own. 

I have lectured on Home Finance, Budget-making for the Home and the 
Individual, both to domestic economy students and to their colleges and to 
Women’s Institutes, and am more than ever convinced that we must in some 
way arouse the ordinary woman in the ordinary middle class home to a sense 
of her own importance in national life government. 

I endeavour in talking on budget making to touch upon the economic use 
of time, material, and personal strength as well as money, and have found that 
this never fails to bring some response from those whose careers are bounded 
by the home walls and who, in these days of domestic difficulties and housing 
inconveniences, find that the conserving of strength for the jobs that really 
matter is somewhat of a problem. 


Home Practice Card. The home practice card was planned to 
increase home work in food classes so that more skill might be acquired 
than is possible in the average high school class. We suggested that each 
girl help her mother at home and keep a record of fogds prepared inde- 
pendently. The article was to be checked each time it was made until 
the number of checks indicated sufficient skill. 

The goal as set for the year was one-third of the articles on the card 
for the first term, one-half for the second term. At the end of each six 
weeks’ period the cards were sent home with the report cards for the 
mothers’ signatures. (See card on following page.) 

The plan has worked well. The girls crowded around the desk at each 
class meeting to make the checks and to vie with each other over the 
number of different foods prepared. The teachers by watching the 
cards have guided the different members of the class in their home work, 
and have learned much about the food habits of the community. 

As the culmination of the term’s work, each girl cooked one meal a day 
at home, for a week. We found upon visiting them that they had 
attained sufficient skill to be competent to cook and serve the meal. 

MAUDE WILLIAMSON, 
Del Rio, Texas. 
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Bookless Lessons for the Teacher-Mother. 
By Extra Frances Lyncn. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1922, pp. 265. $1.75. 
This book is an attempt to induce mothers, 

without teacher training, to use the teacher 
methods which it describes. It is reaction- 
ary in character, its keynote being, “the 
old ways are best.”” If it had been written 
twenty-five years ago, it would have been 
in keeping with the educational thought 
of that time. Today it has little value, 
except for a few practical suggestions. It 
may even be harmful insofar as it prejudices 
mothers against the present-day contribu- 
tions that education is making to the pre- 
school period of child life. 

In appeal the book is directly opposed to 
the forward-looking movements of the day. 
It says, in effect, to the mother, “You are 
untrained, possibly uneducated, but, if you 
use my book as a guide, you can success- 
fully and intelligently teach your child up to 
seven years of age. In fact, you can do so 
better than a trained teacher because you are 
a mother.”’ This is an appeal to prejudice, 
to the superstition that with physical parent- 
hood comes instinctive wisdom sufficient 
to bring up a child in the way he should go. 
Forward-looking movements, on the con- 
trary, appeal to the intelligence, their 
teaching being that training for education 
in the home is as necessary, as for that in the 
school, if not more so. And training is not a 
matter of following directions in a book, even 
where one is capable of doing so. In fact, 
this book contains many directions that a 
trained teacher would have difficulty in fol- 
lowing. What an untrained mother would 
do is a question. Ina word, the book’s 
appeal to mothers to look back and not 
forward is reactionary in its effect. 

As to content the book reflects a circum- 
scribed outlook upon life. Education in 
particular is not seen in the large. Home 
education and school education are pitted 
against each other. The idea that school 
education is an extension of home education, 
that neither is a substitute for the other, 
finds no expression in the book. The public 
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school teachers cited as being curriculum- 
bound or else blind to the educational value 
of a see-saw no doubt exist but they are not 
typical of progressive thought and practice. 
Neither is it worth while at this late day to 
score fine handwork in the kindergarten, as it 
was ruled out years ago. There is no men- 
tion of authorities for statements, no bibliog- 
raphy, no announcement as to where Miss 
Lynch received her professional training; 
so one can only guess at her sources of 
information. 

The psychology of the book is that of 
twenty-five years ago. Faculty psychology 
we called it then. During the intervening 
years great advance has been made in this 
science upon which teaching so largely 
depends, but only recently has its findings 
directly affected the pre-school period. 
Because of this basic defect in its psychology, 
the methods advocated in the book are not 
always the best that are known. When Miss 
Lynch emphasizes the good old ways that 
she knew in her childhood days on her 
father’s farm in New York state, she often 
does well. But Dewey pointed out such 
values twenty-five years ago and Pestalozzi 
long before that. As a matter of fact, pro- 
gressive schools are gaining much from 
educational methods long used with young 
children in the home. It is not that the 
old is valueless—far from it— but that each 
generation has to determine its own values 
in the light of both the old and the new. 

In matters pertaining to morals and man- 
ners, the book is decidedly mid-Victorian. 
That a child should say grace at table but 
not be allowed to take part in the conversa- 
tion is according to a standard long outgrown. 
The amount of switching advised—even of 
two-year-old children—makes one cringe. 
Never-the-less many of the old-time values 
advocated are well worth considering, even 
if they cannot be adopted in their past form. 

The chapters on Play and Work make an 
untrue distinction between these two phases 
of child activity which in a young child are 
one and the same. However it is in these 
chapters that the most worthwhile sugges- 
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tions in the book are found. Whether or 
not they are the outcome of a correspondence 
course with mothers, they are of special 
value at the present time when education in 
the pre-school field is being developed. 
Evidently Miss Lynch does not realize their 
value (p. 162). 

As to style Miss Lynch says some things 
remarkably well; for instance, a paragraph 
on poetry (p. 237) for young children. 
Undoubtedly she has the power to get her 
thought over in non-technical, understand- 
able language. At times it is so spicy as to 
remind one of the saying, “The school- 
marm speaks her mind.”’ At other times 
one gets the flavor of the soil in a sentence 
such as, “The fodder must not be flung 
too high for the calf.’”’ Feeling for beauty 
in nature is expressed, stern reliance on the 
verities of life, reverence for what is high 
and holy. 

But the way the book points out is so 
narrow, so very narrow, the backward look 
so frequent, that it is doubtful if it can be 
considered a contribution in this forward- 
looking age. If mothers and teachers are 
to work together in the education of young 
children, it behooves and becomes both alike 
to seek, with earnestness and open-minded- 
ness, the best that is known of child training 
whether in the past or in the present. Only 
so can the future realize the rich promise of 
childhood. 

ELIZABETH JENKINS. 


The Settlement Horizon. By Rosert A. 
Woops AND ALBERT J. KENNEDY. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1922, 
pp. 499. $3.00. 

Social work has made three very signifi- 
cant contributions within the last three 
decades to the betterment of human 
conditions. 

These are the application of the case work 
method to family problems, the rapid ad- 
vance in public health education and ac- 
tivities, and the development of the social 
settlement. 

In The Settlement Horizon, those leaders 
in settlement ideals—Robert A. Woods and 
Albert J. Kennedy, present a national 
estimate as well as an historical statement 
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of the whole settlement movement. Rarely 
qualified for this great task by their service 
in the last decade as joint secretaries of the 
National Federation of Settlements, they 
have visited 400 of the 500 settlements in 
the United States, and have been in closer 
touch for many years with the settlement 
field than probably any other two workers 
in this great and complex development. 

It is interesting to note how very quickly 
settlement leaders first recognized the 
intimate connection between health pro- 
grams and other neighborhood services. 
The great improvement in the health condi- 
tions of our congested sections is justly 
recorded as a joint triumph of medical 
science and social work. 

The origin of our increasingly extensive 
neighborhood health programs is attributed 
to “that wave of spiritual enterprise” 
that, beginning in England with Canon 
Barnett and Charles Kingsley, produced 
the Settlement. 

This comprehensive volume is divided 
into chapters on The Origin, Neighborhood 
Guild, the Educational and Handicraft 
Developments, The Relation of the Labor 
Cause and the Cooperative Movement, 
The Common Weal, and a great variety of 
kindred subjects which the settlement 
touches in one way or another. 

There is a very complete bibliography and 
a well prepared index. 

GeorGE R. BEDINGER, 

Public Charities Assn. of Pa. 


Nutrition and Specific Therapy. By DoroTuy 
E. Lane. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1922, pp. 185. $1.50. 

The reader who picks up “Nutrition and 
Specific Therapy,”’ hoping to find an inter- 
pretation of our feeding procedures in sick- 
ness in terms of recent experimental work 
in the field of normal nutrition will be sadly 
disappointed. The book is essentially an 
argument in favor of a very low protein 
vegetarian diet in which cooking processes 
have been reduced toa minimum. A para- 
graph on milk is representative of the point 
of view. ‘The author does not include milk 
to supply required protein, mineral sub- 
stances and vitamines for adults, although 
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most authorities favorit. . . . . Milk 
is dirty and bacteria laden by the time it 
reaches the consumer, even though certified; 
it comes many times from diseased animals; 
it gives too high a protein diet and too 
many bacterial toxins absorbed from the 
intestines if relied upon as the sole article of 
diet, so often recommended in digestive 
disturbances, or if taken with the average 
meal; it is constipating because it is almost 
completely absorbed; it is the food primarily 
adapted to the calf” (page 39). In regard 
to the diet for a one-year old child, she says: 
“The diet recommended by the author for a 
child one year old is different from that found 
in the majority of books on this subject. 
The main difference centers around the 
elimination of cow’s milk as far as possible, 
other foods furnishing the same nutritive 
requirements being selected in its place” 
(page 127). 

Although the author seems acquainted 
with some of the recent literature, such 
sentences as, ‘‘ The protein calories should be 
kept about the minimum, any quantity 
above or below this is harmful”; “There is 
practically no evidence that the body ever 
absorbs any greater quantity of mineral 
matter than is required in repair and elimi- 
nation”; and the phrase, “killing such vital 
substances’’, used in reference to enzymes 
and vitamines (page 23), are disturbing to a 
person who that scientific facts 
should be stated with precision, and make 
one question whether the author is reasoning 
from a sound knowledge of bio-chemical 
facts. 

The book will be welcomed by persons 
whose enthusiasms follow the same lines as 
the author’s, but it can hardly be accepted as 
representing the best current opinion in 
regard to normal and conservative eating. 


believes 


Artin Indusiry. By CHAR Es R. RICHARDS. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922, 
pp. 499. $2.00. 


This is a report of a survey of the industrial 
art industries and the applied art schools of 
the country, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Society for Vocational Education and 
the Department of Education of New York 
State. 


Investigations by the author and 
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some eighty assistants were made in fifty-five 
cities, in five hundred and fifty producing 
establishments and in fifty-five schools giving 
instruction in the industrial arts. It repre- 
sents an attempt to ascertain the actual 
situation existing in the field of designing, 
to determine the success of our schools in 
preparing designers, and to learn the degree 
of our dependence upon Europe. 

The report contains trade studies dealing 
with designing for costume, millinery, such 
phases of textiles as printed silks, cotton, 
woolens, carpets, embroideries and _ laces. 
Other trade investigations deal with the 
designing of silverware, furniture, wall paper, 
and ceramics. 

The survey includes reports of the courses 
offered in our various art schools. Aiming 
as it does to solve the problem of training 
American designers, the survey includes also 
a report of industrial arts education as it is 
found today in England, France, Germany, 
and Switzerland. One section takes up the 
influence of the arts and craft movement, the 
art center, silk show and other such agencies 
as a means of cultivating public taste. It 
deals especially with the function of the 
American Museum and its opportunity for 
service in those fields of trade and industry 
that have made the museum possible. 

The report is complete and comprehensive 
and is undoubtedly a contribution to the 
cause of creative art in this country, but it 
cannot solve the problem. The author, in 
conclusion, states that the development of 
our industrial arts is a spiritual as weil as 
an economic achievement, and that when we 
as a people realize that a finer quality of 
design is a national need, we can hope for a 
steady advance which shall bring us in time 
to an art worthy of the ideals of American 
democracy. 

GRACE MARGARET MorTON, 

Universily of Nebraska. 
Clothing Budgets and How to Use Them. 
A pamphlet giving suggestive material 
regarding the planning, choice, and care 
of the wardrobe for business and home 
women. William Filene’s Sons Company, 
Boston. 
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The suggested budgets arranged on a three 
year basis should prove interesting subjects 
for discussion by groups of women, or for 
the assistance of individuals in planning their 
own clothing budgets. 

A work sheet in schedule form gives 
opportunity for the individual to start 
immediately at work upon her own problem 
for a period of three years. The wardrobe 
is divided under main headings—Coats, 
Suits, Dresses; Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts; 
Underwear and Hosiery; Gloves, Shoes, 
Hats; and Accessories. 

Arbitrary percentages of the total expendi- 
ture are given as desirable for each division. 
Actual planning of a clothing budget for 
an individual would at once give rise to 
criticism of the percentages given and the 
particular garments suggested. This is 
inevitable, for just as insurance companies 
find that there are no mortality averages 
which could be applied safely to one hundred 
people, so there are no spending averages 
which will apply to individual cases and 
surely meet the clothing needs either for 
families or individuals. 

The pamphlet should be valuable to any 
teachers of budgeting or of clothing. The 
concrete form in which the suggestions are 
made and clear presentation of the schedule 
for three years offers a starting point for 
class work which makes it possible to elimi- 
nate a large amount of preliminary work 
and plunge the student at once into practical 
discussion. 

S. Acnes DonHAM. 


Sewing Machines. By Rosamonp C. Cook. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, 
1922, pp. 146. $1.25. 

Any book makes a contribution to the 
field of educational literature when it gives 
help in any one of three ways; by offering 
additional information’ on the subject, by 
presenting new methods of teaching, or by 
better organizing the material already 
available. Miss Cook’s book offers a unique 


and valuable contribution in bringing to- 
gether and organizing material which here- 
tofore has been rather widely scattered. 
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Although it is possible to use a machine and 
even to teach the use of the machine without 
much knowledge of the underlying principles 
of its mechanism, yet it seems patent that 
a teacher can be a better teacher if she 
knows how her equipment operates. Miss 
Cook explains the principles of machines, 
and analyzes and compares different makes, 
giving explanations that are worded simply 
and are illustrated clearly. 

Even though much of the material may be 
found in books of directions and in textbooks 
on sewing, yet this book should be helpful 
because it elaborates on possible machine 
troubles and suggests remedies, gives careful 
explanations and good illustrations, and or- 
ganizes the material around principles and 
types of machines. Sewing Machines should 
prove to be a worthwhile handbook for 
teachers of sewing. 


LILLIAN STEVENSON, 
Towa State College. 


Mechanical Devices in the Home. By Enptitn 
ALLEN. Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIL, 
1922, pp. 250. $1.75. 

This book describes cook stoves, lighting 
and heating systems made to operate with 
seven different fuels, fireless and other 
cookers and heaters, refrigerators and coolers, 
household systems for supplying water and 
disposing of sewage, laundry and house- 
cleaning equipment, kitchen utensils, meas- 
uring devices of various sorts, household 
motor, fuel and gas plants, and other 
machines used in and about the house. 
There are 157 illustrations, many of which 
are original. The book contains very simply 
written, practical talk of how to manage 
and care for these mechanical devices. 
Explanations of scientific principles involved 
are much abbreviated or omitted. The 
attempt has been made to cover a great 
deal of ground in small space; naturally there 
is not much opportunity for a comparison 
of different types and makes of machines of 
any given class. 


Minna C, DENTON. 
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PROGRAM 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


University oF Cuicaco, Jury 30 to Aucust 4, 1923 


MONDAY, JULY 30 
2:00 p.m. Council Meeting. Open to all members. Ida Noyes Theatre 
1:30 to 5:00 p.m. Registration. Ida Noyes Hall 
4:00 p.m. Reception. Ida Noyes Hall 


8:00 p.m. General Session. Mandel Hall 
Autce F. Buioop, President, presiding 


Some Educational Relationships of Home Economics 


Address of Welcome 
Ernest Dewitt Burton, President, University of Chicago 


The Opportunity of the American Home Economics Association 
ALIcE F. Bioop, President, American Home Economics Association 
Home Economics in the Schools as an Educational Force 
PETER A. MorTENSON, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 
Home Economics Extension as an Educational Force 
Juuret Lita BANE, State Leader, H. E. Extension Service, Illinois 


The Organization of a Modern Curriculum 
Cuar.eEs H. Jupp, Director School of Education, University of Chicago 


TUESDAY, JULY 31 


9:30 a.m. Textile Section. Ida Noyes Theatre 
RutH O’BRIEN, Iowa State College, Chairman 


General Topic: Our Aims in Textile Education 


Better Methods of Teaching 
Measurement of Texile Information which Really Functions in the Life 
of the Student. 
Ciara Brown, University of Minn. 
A New Adventure in Teaching Clothing 
JANE Fates, Carnegie Institute 
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Closer Codperation with the Commercial World 
How Can the Consumer Influence the Buying and Selling of Textiles? 
DonaLp NELSON, Sears, Roebuck and Company 
Correlation of Textile Education with the Retail Shop 
HARRIET AINSworRTH, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, Boston 
Encouragement of Research 
Possibilities for Textile Research 
Mrs. Mary Suppte, Lewis Institute and University of Chicago 
Hygiene of Clothing—an Undeveloped Field 
LovuisE GLANTON, Kansas Agricultural College 


9:30 a.m. Homemakers Committee. North Parlor, Ida Noyes Hall 
Mrs. Mitprep WEIGLEY Woop, Phoenix, Arizona, Chairman 
General Topic: The Time Element in Homemaking 


The Homemaker’s Responsibility for Securing Leisure 
Mrs. D. H. Orts, Madison Wisconsin 
The Time Schedule 
GERTRUDE Lynn, Extension Department, Iowa State College 
A Study of the Housekeeper’s Working Day 
Mrs. Este Park Duncan, University of Missouri 
A Month’s Experience with the Time Schedule 
Mrs. OrvILLE SHripmAN, DeKalb, Illinois 
Mrs. H. H. Dovuctas, Northwood, Iowa 
The Significance of a Homemakers Section to the Home Economics Associa- 
tion and to the Homemaker 
Anna E. RicuHarpson, Dean of Home Economics, Iowa State College 
Discussion: 
Mrs. A. H. Carvetnu, Hastings, Michigan 
RutH WarDALL, Extention Department, University of Illinois 





2:00 to 4:30 p.m. Demonstrations, University of Chicago 
(For details, see page 19.) 
4:00 p.m. Afternoon Tea. Scammon Garden 


8:00 p.m. General Session. Mandel Hall 
HELEN ATWATER, Editor, Journal of Home Economics, presiding 


Some Economic and Sociological Relationships of Home Economics 


Family Budgets as a Basis for Wage Fixing 
SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE, Dept. of Hhld. Administration, University 
of Chicago 
The Constructive Contribution of Home Economics to Community Problems 
Frep C. Croxton, Director, Council of Social Agencies, Columbus, Ohio 
The Child Labor Amendment 
Grace Assortt, Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1 
9:30a.m. Institution Economics Section. North Parlor, Ida Noyes Hall 


StpyLLA HADWEN, Oregon State Agricultural College, Chairman 


The Field of Institution Economics 
Commercial Aspect 
ERNEstT J. STEVENS, Vice-President, LaSalle Hotel Company 
The Hospital 
RENA EckMAN, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 
The High School 
Daisy B. TREEN, Director, New England Kitchen, Boston 
The University 
ALICE MustarD, Pullman, Wash. 
Scope of the Field 
Errie M. Carp, Kansas State Agricultural College 
Training in Institution Economics 
Short addresses on training: present status of training; training needed for 
commercial field, hospital, school lunch room, university commons 
KATHARINE A. FIsHER, Columbia University 
KATHERINE MCFARLAND, Purdue University 
AcNEs E. GLeason, Parkway Tea Room, Chicago 
Mary DE GARMO Bryan, Editor, Journal of Home Economics 
Emma E. Knicut, State Normal, Newark, N. J. 
ELIzABETH GoopricH, Simmons College 
Cora C. Cotsurn, University of Chicago 


9:30 a.m. Extension Section. Ida Noyes Theatre 


Nina CRIGLER, State Home Demonstration Leader, Kansas, Chairman 





What is the Relation of Extension Work to the Residence Department? 
NEALE S. KNOwLEs, State Home Demonstration Leader, Ames, Iowa 
MarIE SAYLES, University of Ohio 

The Professional Future of the Extension Worker 
HELEN B. Tuompson, Dean of Home Economics, Kan. State Agr. College 

The Home Economics Extension Development of the Future 
Grace N. FRYsINGER, Field Agent in Organization, U. S. Dept of Agr. 


2:00 p.m. Council Meeting. Open to all members. Ida Noyes Theatre 
6:00 p.m. Picnic Supper. Scammon Garden 
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8:00 p.m. Food and Nutrition Section. Mandel Hall 


Mrs. JESSAMINE C. WILLIAMs, University of Arizona, Chairman 


The Danger of Carbon Monoxide Poisoning in the Home 
SAMUEL S. WyeEr, Consulting Engineer, Columbus, Ohio 
Some Physical Constants of Culinary Fats, Correlated with Shortening Power 
Minna C. Denton, Office of Home Economics, Washington, D. C. 
Results of Experimental Studies 
HELEN B. THompson, Dean of Home Economics, Kan. State Agr. College 
Changes of Some Constituents of Milk on Heating 
Kate Daum, Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 
The Physiology of Hunger and Appetite 
Dr. Anton J. Cartson, Department of Physiology, University of Chicago 


8:00 p.m. Related Art Committee. North Parlor, Ida Noyes Hall 
Harriet GOLDSTEIN, University of Minnesota, Chairman 


Report on a Questionaire: 
What is Related Art? 
The Objective of a Related Art Course 
Harriet GOLDSTEIN, University of Minnesota 
Analyses of Typical Problems in Related Art 
For the Purpose of Examining all Aspects of a Problem 
As a Basis for Planning a Course of Study 
The Making of a Dress Design 
Fannie Sms, University of South Dakota 
The Selection of Window Draperies 
HANNAH HENDERSON, Iowa State College 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 2 


9:30 a.m. Home Economics Education Section. Ida Noyes Theatre 
ELLEN REYNOLDS, Cornell University, Chairman 
Vocational Education and Vocational Guidance for Girls 
HELEN BENNETT, Chicago Collegiate Bureau of Occupations 
General Education for Girls in Home Economics 
Emma Contey, State Supervisor, New York 
The Responsibility of the College in Meeting the Demand for Teachers of 
Secondary Schools 
RutH WaARDALL, University of Illinois 
9:30 a.m. Home Economics in Business Committee. North Parlor, 
Ida Noyes Hall 


Mary E. Keown, Amer. Washing Machine Manufacturers Assn., Chairman 


How and Why the Business World Needs Home Economics 
M. E. Harrison, Washburn Crosby Company 

How and Why Home Economics Needs the Business World 
Anna E. RicHarpson, Iowa State College 

Discussion, led by Marte SELLERS, Pictorial Review 
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12:15 p.m. Extension Section Luncheon. Windermere Hotel 


Organization in Home Economics Extension Education 

Director RAMSOWER, Extension Division, Ohio State University 
Getting Back to the Homemaker 

IsABEL BeEvieER, University of California, Los Angeles 


2:00 p.m. Professional Trips 
(See page 21.) 
2:00 p.m. Round Table Meetings of Groups Requesting Conferences. 


Three round tables for extension workers have been granted, the subjects 
to be Conferences for extension workers, Factors determining and contributing 
to the execution of a county program of work, and Local leadership. 

Round Table on Practice House Organization. Leader, Alice E. Blundell, 
University of Vermont. 

Other requests may be made to the Program Committee in advance or after 
arrival in Chicago. 


8:00 p.m. General Meeting. Mandel Hall 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 3 
9:30 a.m. Business Meetings of All Sections and Committees 


Home Economics Education Section. Ida Noyes Theatre 


Value of Standardized Tests in Determining Subject Matter 
MABEL TRILLING, University of Chicago 
Reports of Committees: 
Basic Principles Underlying Courses in Teacher Training 
Cora WINCHELL, Teachers College, Chairman 
Principles of Home Economics Supervision 
FRANCES KELLEY, Minneapolis, Chairman 
MABEL Dun apP, Millikan University 
Principles of Elementary Home Economics Education 
GRACE SCHERMERHORN, New York City 
Business Meeting 
Food and Nutrition Section. 214 Emmons Blaine Hall 
Extension Section. Sun Parlor, Ida Noyes Hall 
Textile Section. North Reception Room, Ida Noyes Hall 
Institution Economics Section. 108 Emmons Blaine Hall 
Report of Committees: 
Registration, NoLA TREAT 
Professional Group Unity, Emma Knicut 
Inter-relations, Fairh McAULEY 
Relations with Journal of Home Economics, KATHARINE FISHER 
Definition of Standards, LENNA CooPpER 
Research, MARGARET PROCTOR 
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Home Economics in Business Committee. Alumnae Room, Ida Noyes Hall 
Report of Committee on Standards for Home Economics in Business 
Bess M. Rowe, Webb Publishing Company, St. Paul 
Our Plans for Next Year 
Round table discussion, led by Guprun Cartson, Institute of Amer. Meat 
Packers 
Homemakers Committee. Y.W.C. A. Room, Ida Noyes Hall 
Committee Report 
Relation of Proper Equipment to the Leisure Time of the Homemaker 
Lucy StuDLEY, Home Management Department, University of Minn. 
Discussion: Mrs. Joun C. Hessier, Galesburg, Illinois 
Mrs. E. E. SHEPARD, Sugar Grove, II. 
Plan of Work for the Coming Year 
Mary SWEENY 
Lucy STUDLEY 
Mrs. Joun C. HESSLER 
Other Business 
Related Art Committee. 107 Emmons Blaine Hall 
Report on a Questionnaire: 
Relation of Related Art to Home Economics 
What Should Be the Preparation and the Point of View of the Teacher? 
WrniFrepD Getremy, Michigan Agricultural College 
Cooperation Between the Home Economics and the Art Departments 
What are the Principal Difficulties and How May They Be Overcome? 
Where is Related Art to be Taught? 
Mirprep TAxsot, University of Chicago 








11:30 a.m. Meeting of Coordinating Committee 


New Chairmen and Retiring Chairmen of Sections and Committees 


12 m. Homemakers Committee Luncheon. Windermere Hotel 


Mrs. Frank I. Mann, Gilman, Illinois, Chairman of Arrangements 
Mrs. SPENCER EwInc, Bloomington, Lllinois, Presiding 
This will be our opportunity to greet Homemakers from other states 


2:00 p.m. General Meeting. Ida Noyes Theatre 


Business Meeting of the Whole Association 
Election of Officers 
Report of Resolutions Committee 
Program of work 
National program 
Section programs 
State reports 
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The Far Reaching Effect of the Program of Work of the A. H. E. A. 
Mary E. Sweeny, Executive Secretary 

Home Economics Here and There 
IsABEL BEviER, University of California, Southern Branch 


6:30 p.m. Dinner and General Meeting. Hotel Windermere 


Those not wishing to attend the dinner will be welcome to the meeting after 


Child Care and Child Training 


The Psychology of the Pre-School Child 
Mrs. HELEN THompson WOOLLEY, Assistant Director, Merrill Palmer 
School, Detroit 
Some Experiences of a Physician with Child Feeding Cases 
Dr. WALTER H. O. Horrmann, Associate Attending Physician, Children’s 
Memorial Hospital, Chicago 
The Mansfield Child Health Demonstration 
Dr. WALTER H. Brown, Director Child Health Demonstration, National 
Child Health Council, Mansfield, Ohio 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 4 


9:30 a.m. Meeting of Executive Committee 


9:30 a.m. Trips 





A Meeting of the American Home Economics Association wil! be held in New Orleans 
from December 28, 1923, to January 2, 1924. The Council agreed in Detroit that this should 
not be an annual meeting in the sense of election of officers, but the program will have the 
characteristics of an annual meeting. The time is so arranged that those desiring to attend 
can be at home Christmas and still be in New Orleans for the meeting and for the festive 
holiday season of the New Year for which the Crescent City is noted. 

The meeting this year should be the biggest and best in the history of the Association. 
The Association is a large family of home economics workers and the members from the 
North, East, and West will want to accept the invitation and receive the hospitality extended 
by their sister members in the South. The Southern members of the Association will be there 
and will extend the visitors true Southern hospitality. 

The members of the Association from other sections of the country are invited to come to 
Louisiana, the land of cotton, sugar cane, rice, salt, sulphur, shell fish, and French cookery. 
The opportunity is extended for members to make this a pleasure as well as a business trip. 
Reduced rates will be provided by all railroads. Further announcements will be made later. 
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ALABAMA 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
Alabama Home Economics Association was 
held in Birmingham, April 6 and 7, Mrs. 
Mamie C. Thorington, President, presiding. 

The program of the general session was as 
follows: The Place of Home Economics in 
the Alabama Educational Program, Dean 
O. C. Carmichael, A. T. I. & C., Montevallo, 
Alabama; Work of the American Home 
Economics Association, Mary E. Sweeny, 
Executive Secretary; Responsibility of the 
Home Economics Trained Woman Toward 
the County, State, and National Home 
Economics Association, Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State Home Demonstration Agent. 

Other sessions were devoted to the school 
lunch and high school home economics, home- 
makers’ problems, institutional problems. 


ARIZONA 


University of Arizona. Food Forum. 
Each student in a course in food economics 
chooses a market problem for investigation. 
The data obtained is classified, condensed in 
chart form, and presented in a Food Forum. 
This year the Woman’s Club of the city was 
invited and the following program was 
presented by the students: 

1. How do you buy? Is the cheapest in 
price the most economical? Do you buy for 
one meal or six? Do you buy by the 
“quarter’s worth?’”’ What can we save if 
we buy by weight? What Arizona products 
do you buy? Do you buy beet or cane 
sugar? Why? 

2. How do we waste time? By forgetting. 
Some legitimate shortcuts. 

3. A report of an experiment showing the 
value of tomato juice. Development and 
cure of scurvy in guinea pigs. 

4. An exhibit of dresses and hats made by 
the classes in clothing and millinery. 

Home Economics Club. A sandwich sale 
by the club members on March 16 netted 
$34.00. This money was used to pay for the 
material for dresses recently finished by the 
elementary sewing classes for the orphan 
girls at the Arizona Children’s Home 
Association. 
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CALIFORNIA 


The Third Annual State Council Meeting 
of the California Home Economics Asso- 
ciation was held in Los Angeles, March 26th 
and 27th, the president, Miss Dahlgren, 
presiding. Although California is over 1,000 
miles long, only two of the council members 
were absent. 

Affirmative action was taken on the 
following: Endorsement of the National 
Kindergarten Association’s opposition to the 
Senate Bill 123; affiliation with the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; making a state 
survey of home economics credits and the 
relation of home economics to secondary 
curricula; encouraging students to subscribe 
to the Journal; recommending combination 
of membership and subscription to Journal. 

Plans were made for the Home Economics 
Section Meeting with the N. E. A. in 
Oakland; for publicity for the New Orleans 
Meeting of the A. H. E. A.; and for raising 
the $300 quota for the Executive Secretary 
Fund. 

A newly formed Section in Kern County 
was reported. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance 
of $249.56, and it was voted to appropriate 
$100 toward the expenses of the representa- 
tive councilor in attending the Chicago 
meeting. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Spring Meeting of the Connecticut 
Home Economics Association, held in 
Bristol, April 14, was a special meeting for 
homemakers. Club women from Bristol 
were invited and the mayor gave an address 
of welcome. 

Bristol has just opened a new high school 
with a very complete home economics depart- 
ment including cooking and sewing labora- 
tories, a lunch room, and a four-room apart- 
ment attractively furnished. The home 
economics students served luncheon for the 
meeting. 

As speakers the program included 
Elizabeth Bache, who told of the home 
economics course at the Connecticut College 
for Women, New London; Jeannette Kelley 
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of Washburn Crosby, who gave a demon- 
stration on bread making; Louise Fitzgerald 
of the National Dairy Council, who talked 
on a satisfactory diet, and also told of oppor- 
tunities for home economics work in business. 

The Connecticut Agricultural College an- 
nounces the establishment of a Summer 
School in Home Economics, beginning this 
year. The purpose of the School is to offer 
teachers in service an opportunity to continue 
their studies in the technical fields of home 
economics and in the teaching of home 
economics; and to give students in training in 
normal schools and colleges an opportunity 
to shorten the period devoted to professional 
training in these fields. 

This year four complete college courses will 
be offered. In succeeding years the courses 
will be varied so that students may take 
several of the courses prescribed for those 
who wish to specialize in the Division of 
Home Economics, or the Division of Teacher 
Training in Home Economics. 

For further information, address Director 
of Short Courses, Connecticut Agricultural 
College, Storrs, Conn. 


INDIANA 


Purdue University. The opening of the 
new Home Economics Building, April 11, 
took the form of an ‘Open House,” for the 
University community, town people, and 
friends of the University. As far as possible 
every department was in operation. The 
students were in the various class rooms, 
doing work which was considered typical of 
their respective courses. In the large lobby 
on the second floor a fashion show was 
staged. 

The building and its equipment cost 
approximately $240,000, and is considered 
one of the finest and best equipped buildings 
for home economics in the United States. 

At present there are twelve members on 
the instructional staff and approximately 
400 girls enrolled in courses offered in home 
economics. Mary L. Matthews is Head of 
the Department. 

Revision of High School Course of Study. 
Progress is being made in revising the course 
of study in home economics for high schools 
in Indiana. The State Department of 
Public Instruction has had difficulty in 
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meeting the demand for copies of the tenta- 
tive course. The work of the committee 
on this revision was completed in April. 

A District Conference for home economics 
and industrial teachers, under the auspices 
of the Department of Public Instruction, was 
held April 6 and 7 at the Indiana State 
Normal School, Terre Haute. 

The Indiana State Home Economics 
Association met at the Spink-Arms Hotel in 
Indianapolis, April 13 and 14. Mary L. 
Matthews, Head of the Home Economics 
Department at Purdue, and President of the 
state organization, presided. The meeting 
opened with a banquet at which E. E. 
Ramsey talked on The Plans for the State 
Course of Study. In relation to this the 
Changing Methods of Teaching Home 
Economics was discussed by Ivah Rhyan 
of the State Normal School. 

The meetings on Saturday were devoted to 
various phases of home economics work, 
such as girls club work, school lunch room 
management, equipment for home economics 
work, the homemaker, the teaching of cos- 
tume design, and the relation of the home 
economics teacher to the public school 
system. 

During an intensive membership cam- 
paign, the association secured 53 new mem- 
bers in one month, making a total of 187. 

Milk Campaign in Indiana. Purdue is 
one of the few Universities in the country 
that have two workers who devote their 
entire time to the Milk Campaign work. 
This is carried on by a codperative project, 
one specialist from the Dairy Extension and 
the other from the Home Economics Exten- 
sion Department. 

The work was first started in Indiana in 
1921 when the Milk Campaign was held in 
Evansville with a reported average increase 
of 6.77 per cent. During 1922 there were 
eight campaigns, lasting from one to two 
weeks. 

An example of the work accomplished by 
these campaigns may be shown by results 
from Terre Haute. During the first day 
of the Campaign 48 pints of milk were sold 
in the Terre Haute Malleable and Manu- 
facturing Company through the efforts of the 
factory nurse. In three days this had in- 
creased to 300 pints. In the Deming School, 
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in that district, the consumption of milk 
increased from 118 half pints to 235 half 
pints per day. In July, twenty-eight fac- 
tories and department stores were selling 
19,886 pints of milk. During August this 
increased to 29,896 pints. This was at the 
time of the two worst strikes our country 
has ever known. Usually at such a time 
milk and dairy products are dispensed with 
because they are thought to be expensive, 
but by proper education these employees 
learned that their efficiency was increased 
by the use of milk, and that it was therefore 
an economical food. 

Superintendents and Principals Inter- 
ested in Home Economics. The home eco- 
nomics teachers of Randolph County held 
their regular meeting February 17, at Win- 
chester. Mr. E. D. Stevenson of Modoc led 
a discussion on Some Objections to Home 
Economics As It Is Taught. Eleven prin- 
cipals out of sixteen in the county, County 
Supt. O. H. Griest, and Supt. Fitzgibbon of 
Muncie, were visitors and took part in the 
discussion. The sesson was very profitable, 
and the spirit of codperation and mutual 
understanding between teachers and school 
oflicials was keenly felt and appreciated. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. A letter from 
Mildred Heath, an alumna of the Home 
Economics Department, gives details of a 
cafeteria serving the children of the Con- 
solidated School of Armstrong, Iowa. The 
children of the first three grades are served a 
plate lunch for ten cents, consisting of soup, 
bread and butter, and pudding or cocoa. 

Miss Sims of the School of Agriculture, 
Vermilion, South Dakota, and Mabel Camp- 
bell of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C., were guests 
at Iowa State College during the spring. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
The Executive Committee met at Cass 
Technical High School. The plan of 


work for the year was discussed. The presi- 
dent, Lila Skinner, appointed the following 
committee chairmen: Legislative Committee, 
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Lucy Fulton, Grand Rapids; Membership 
Committee, Ruth Freegard, Lansing; Pro- 
gram Committee, Lenna Cooper, Battle 
Creek; Social Committee, Winifred Gettemy, 
East Lansing; Publicity and Program of 
Work for the Year, Helen Livingstone, 
Detroit. 

Affiliated Clubs. The following clubs have 
affiliated with the Michigan Home Eco- 
nomics Association: The Michigan Agricul- 
tural College Home Economics Club, East 
Lansing; Northern State Normal College 
Home Economics Club, Marquette; Student 
League, School of Home Economics, Battle 
Creek; Michigan State Normal College 
Home Economics Club, Ypsilanti; Ellen H. 
Richards Club, Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit; Ellen H. Richards Club, South- 
eastern High School, Detroit. 

Home Economics Teachers Club of 
Grand Rapids received reports of the 
Detroit Vocational Convention, at its last 
monthly meetings. 

The Detroit Home Economics Association 
held its annual meeting at the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs Building on March 24. 

The Home Economics Club of the Mich- 
igan State Normal College holds regular 
meetings once a month during the dinner 
hour, and secures prominent speakers to 
address the group. <A war orphan was sup- 
ported by the club for several years. A 
social service project worked out this year 
was the making of thirty night gowns as 
Christmas gifts for the children in needy 
homes of Ypsilanti. 

High School Clubs. Southeastern High 
School, Detroit, boasts of two live organi- 
zations known as the Health Club and 
the Ellen H. Richards Club with Miss 
Holloway and Miss Keen, respectively, as 
advisors. During the past year they have 
codperated in several enterprises, such as a 
“Health Day Program.’”’ They measured 
and weighed pupils and presented placards 
to those of correct height and weight. 
Both clubs aim to promote health among the 
high school pupils and make use of posters, 
moving pictures, and dramatics to assist 
them. They procured the codperation of 
seven departments in their Home Economics 
Day celebration. 
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The Ellen H. Richards Club of Cass 
Technical High School raised sufficient 
funds for the purchase of two large pictures 
appropriately framed which were presented 
to the Home Economics Department. The 
subjects were ‘‘The Knitting Lesson” by 
Millet, and ‘“The Sewing School’’ by Kever. 


MISSOURI 


The Missouri State Home Economics 
Association met May 4 and 5, in Columbia. 
The program on Friday morning was given 
over to a discussion of the program of work 
of the National Association. Mary E. 
Sweeny, Executive Secretary, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

Friday afternoon the nutrition program 
was discussed by Efale Brown, American 
Red Cross; Mrs. Walter McNabb Miller, 
State Tuberculosis Association; Essie M. 
Heyle, Home Economics Extension; Clare 
White, State Supervisor of Home Economics; 
Margaret Sawyer, American Red Cross 
Nutrition Service. The topic for discussion 
on Saturday morning was the curriculum as 
it relates to home economics. 

Saturday afternoon, Edna White, Director 
of the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, dis- 
cussed the training of girls for the mental and 
physical care of the preschool child. 

A dinner meeting was held on one evening 
and the other was given over to an applied art 
program. 

University of Missouri. The legislature 
has appropriated $50,000 to match the sum 
from Mr. James K. Gwynn to complete the 
Home Economics Building. 

Five students are completing the require- 
ments for a Masters Degree in home econom- 
ics in June; the students and the subjects 
of their dissertations are as follows: Mrs. 
Agnes Emberson Filler, The Wear of Hosiery; 
Minnie M. Kennedy, A Study of the Factors 
Effecting the Texture of Cakes; Mabel 
Steinbarger, The Effect of Salt Upon the 
Loss of Iron in Cooking Vegetables; Ruth 
Marie Graham, The Nutritive Value of 
Breakfast Foods; Mrs. Elsie Park Duncan, A 
Reasonable Length of Working Day for 
Household Tasks Done Under Various Con- 
ditions of Living. 
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MINNESOTA 


The Minnesota Home Economics Associa- 
tion, for the year 1922-23, departed from its 
custom of meeting each month from October 
to May and planned five meetings—October, 
December, January, March, May—to be 
held at clubs or hotels of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and one at the University of 
Minnesota. The form of meetings is similar 
to that of previous years: section programs 
(Food and Nutrition, Art, Textiles and 
Clothing, Institutional) at five o'clock, 
followed by dinner and a general meeting. 
The average attendance is seventy-five or 
eighty. The Homemakers Section has this 
year held its meetings at separate times, 
in order that its members might attend 
meetings of other sections in which they are 
interested. Having the Homemakers Sec- 
tion programs in the evening, and in a library 
building midway between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, has been conducive to good 
attendance and has made it possible for the 
husbands of members to be invited. A series 
of ten meeting on Interior Finishings for 
Homes is being conducted, following up last 
year’s series on Financing and Constructing 
Homes. 

The newest undertaking of the association 
is the publishing of a news letter, to be 
issued three times a year. The first copy 
(February) was sent throughout the state to 
all persons known to be interested in home 
economics, succeeding copies to be sent only 
to paid members of this association. This 
News Letter, includes announcements, 
reports of the Minnesota Home Economics 
Association meetings and of activities of the 
Division of Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Notes from the 
Field. Five district chairmen were ap- 
pointed, each of whom is responsible for 
gathering material from her geographical 
section of the state and for transferring it in 
good order to the chairman of the News 
Letter committee. The first News Letter 
was warmly received and proved to be a 
decided stimulus for increasing member- 
ship in the Minnesota Home Economics 
Association. 
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The Home Economics Association of 
the University of Minnesota has as mem- 
bers all students in the division of home 
economics, except first-quarter freshmen. It 
is organized on somewhat the same basis as 
the state and national associations; but, since 
division into sections was found to be imprac- 
tical in the student organization,the meetings, 
which are supper meetings held each month, 
are planned tobe of general interest to all 
the home economics girls. This college or- 
ganization codperates with the state associa- 
tion, with which it is affiliated. It serves as 
a good means of acquainting the girls with 
each other and with the home economics 
faculty; it endeavors to familiarize its mem- 
bers with national movements and leaders, 
and, in general, to develop keen professional 
interest. One of the association’s activities 
this year was a tea, given to welcome Wylle 
McNeal, newly appointed Chief of the 
Division of Home Economics at Minnesota. 
Plans are now under consideration whereby 
the association may be able to provide a 
scholarship for some home economics student 
next year. 

NEW ENGLAND 


The New England Home Economics 
Association. In the Boston Public Library, 
on March 10th, a program of distinction was 
presented by the Teachers Section of the 
N. E. H. E. A. when Grace Cornell lectured 
on Design All About Us. Miss Cornell is 
Professor of Fine Art, Teachers College, 
Columbia University and also conducts the 
well known “Study-Hours for Practical 
Workers” at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. These Study-Hours are 
planned to give direct help in the prob- 
lems of design and color, which enter into 
every day life. They were begun less than 
five years ago with three students, but 
now reach more than three thousand 
designers, manufacturers, buyers, and sales- 
people who are concerned with the pro- 
duction and sale of well designed mer- 
chandise and its present day uses. Well 
known New York firms are regular patrons 
of Miss Cornell’s classes. For this reason 
an extension of the work to a Boston audience 
is significant, for there was not only a record 
attendance of members of the N. E. H. E. A. 
but a cordial response from leading stores and 
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from Mrs. Prince’s School of Salesmanship, 
the Boston Normal Art School, the Garland 
School of Homemaking, the Boston Museum, 
the Women’s Clubs, and other educational 
and business interests. 

Miss Cornell illustrated the principles of 
design and color study in two ways. During 
the first part of her demonstration she 
exhibited a wealth of material in fabrics and 
garments which had been generously loaned 
for the occasion by the New York stores; 
she illustrated the second part of her lecture 
with beautiful slides loaned by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

Since designers, manufacturers, buyers, 
and salespeople are taking so much interest 
in the promoting of better design and color 
in the textile products of industry, the 
N. E. H. E. A. is to be congratulated on its 
progressive program in the education of 
consumers. 

The Dietetic Bureau of Boston which was 
organized under Lucy Gillett to help the 
various social agencies in Boston with their 
dietary problems has become the Division of 
Nutrition of the Community Health Associa- 
tion of Boston, an organization which has 
just been formed through the fusion of the 
District Nursing Association and the Baby 
Hygiene Association. Ruth White continues 
as director of the Division of Nutrition, with 
Mrs. Ida Brown as assistant director and a 
staff of ten nutrition workers assigned to the 
various administrative centers of the Com- 
munity Health Association. 

The Domestic Science Club of the Brook- 
line High School was formed at the beginning 
of the present school year, and has held four 
meetings. 

The first meeting was a thread and needle 
party at which ideas for Christmas presents 
were exchanged, and a number of Christmas 
gifts were made. Beatrice Hunt addressed 
the girls at the second meeting, describing her 
camp for girls and giving a very interesting 
talk on food values. The third meeting was 
a Valentine party. The fourth meeting was 
an excursion to the Priscilla Proving Plant 
in which the girls feel a personal interest, 
through the fact that it is presided over by a 
former teacher of Brookline High School 
who has as an assistant a former student of 
the department. 
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Child Care is taught in the Brookline 
Public Schools in connection with the 
domestic science classes. 

The two babies, Betty Brookline and 
Mary Brookline, are carefully prepared 
models of the correct length and weight of a 
very young baby, and look and are dressed 
like perfect specimens of humanity. 

The girls in the upper grammar grades 
and in the high school are given lessons by 
the instructor in health under the direction 
of the Domestic Science Department. 

The Alumnae Association of the House- 
hold Art Department of Framingham Nor- 
mal School held their January meeting at 
the Waltham Training School for nurses. 
The senior class from Framingham were the 
guests of the Alumnae, and contributed to a 
gift which the Alumnae sent at Easter toa 
graduate doing valuable work in the South. 

Dr. Worchester, founder of the Waltham 
Training School, urged a closer correlation 
of work of dietitians and nurses, and sug- 
gested a course including two years of each 
line of work. 

The April meeting was held at the Neigh- 
borhood Kitchen, Boston, Miss Donham, 
Hostess. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The State Home Economics Association 
met in Greensboro, March 23 and 24. The 
program follows: Housekeeping in China, 
Ray Balderston of Teachers College; Financ- 
ing the Family, Helen Louise Johnson; 
Saving in Household Management, Ray 
Balderston; Aims and Purposes of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
Mary E. Sweeny, Executive Secretary. 

At the section meetings interesting 
programs were presented. Tea was served 
at the new Practice Home of the North 
Carolina College for Women. The attend- 
ance was excellent. 

The officers for next year are as follows: 
President, Mrs. Ola S. Wells; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth O. Meinung; 
Chairman Teachers Section, Margaret T. 
Edwards; Chairman Institution Section, 
Hope Coolidge; Chairman Homemakers Sec- 
tion, Elizabeth McQueen. 
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OHIO 


The Ohio Home Economics Association 
met March 3, in Toledo, at the Toledo 
Women’s Club. Mrs. Blanche B. Bowers, 
President, presided at both sessions. The 
topic for discussion was the contribution of 
home economics to child welfare. At the 
morning session, Edna E. Endley, in charge 
of the nutrition program of the National 
Child Health Demonstration, presented their 
plan of work in Richland County. In the 
afternoon, Dr. Sidney Rauh, Chairman of 
the State Committee on Oral Hygiene, dis- 
cussed oral hygiene in its relation to health. 
This was the first meeting of the Association 
to be held in Toledo. There were fifty 
people in attendance. The Association has 
260 members. 

The Executive Council of the Ohio Home 
Economics Association invited representa- 
tives from all state associations having home 
economics committees, to meet in Columbus, 
to discuss the correlation of all home eco- 
nomics work. As a result of this meeting 
a committee has been appointed to formulate 
a state plan which will then be referred to 
each codperating organization. The follow- 
ing organizations sent representatives to 
this meeting: The State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, The State Parent-Teachers 
Association, The League of Women Voters, 
The State Department of Health. 


OREGON 


Oregon Agricultural College. The senior 
class of the School of Home Economics 
repeated its annual practice of preparing 
and serving a dinner at the Multnomah 
Hotel in Portland, March 23. This year an 
added feature was a display of gowns 
designed and made by the college girls. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Schoolman’s Week at the University of 
Pennsylvania attracts the leading educators 
of the state and of the nearby regions of 
New Jersey and Delaware. 

The home economics division of this 
program consisted of three addresses, each 
followed by questions and discussions. 
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Emeline Whitcomb, Specialist in Home 
Economics in the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion read a paper on Adequate Preparation 
for High School Home Economics Teachers. 

Edna White, Director of the Merrill- 
Palmer School, gave a report of the educa- 
tional experiments being conducted at that 
school, and Mary Sweeny reported on 
home economics teaching as observed by her 
in her travels over the country. 

After the close of the meeting Miss Sweeny 
consulted with a large and interested group 
concerning the organization of a state home 
economics association. 

More than 300 home economics women 
attended this meeting. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


French Students. Mlle. Marguerite 
Lapierre and Mlle. Madeline Aydat are at 
Winthrop College studying home demon- 
stration methods in South Carolina, the 
cradle of home demonstration work. South 
Carolina was one of the first three states to 
have a state leader. The first girls’ home 
demonstration club in the country was or- 
ganized in this state. The young ladies will 
return to France in a few months to be the 
first county home demonstration agents in 
France. 

TENNESSEE 


Tennessee State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The second annual meeting held 
March 30, at Nashville, was opened with an 
address of welcome by the President, Mary 
Anna Gaut. The program for the morning 
was as follows: A Vision of Home Economics, 
Dr. Katharine Blunt, University of Chicago; 
Opportunities of Home Economics Teachers, 
Jenny Snow, Supervisor of Household Arts, 
Public Schools, Chicago; Recent Research 
by the Office of Home Economics, Dr. 
C. F. Langworthy, Chief of the Office 
of Home Economics, Washington, D. C., 
Dr. Langworthy also presented a bibli- 
ography on foods and textiles. 

In the afternoon, the section meetings 
were called by the chairmen, Olga Hoesley, 
University of Tennessee, and Ruth Arey, 
Jackson. In the Foods and Nutrition 


Section the speakers were Carrie Scobey, 
Peabody College, on Household Management 
in the High School, and Dr. Katharine 
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Blunt, on Newer Phases of Nutrition. In 
the Textile Section, Fanny Liggett, Lynn- 
ville, spoke on How to Interest High School 
Students in Textiles. At the round table 
discussion the topic was the value of the 
clothing budget. 

Section meetings were followed by the 
general business meeting. The following 
chairmen were appointed and authorized to 
appoint their own committees: Press and 
Publicity, Carrie Sloan, Nashville; Member- 
ship, Mrs. J. B. Lauderbach, Chattanooga; 
Child Feeding, Mrs. Lizzie Reagan, Chat- 
tanooga; House Decoration, Charlotte 
Watson, Jackson; Dietetics, Fairfax Proud- 
fit, Memphis; Codperation with other Organ- 
izations, Mrs. J. M. Barnes, Sparta. The 
following officers were elected for the suc- 
ceeding year: President, Mary Anna Gaut, 
Nashville; Vice-president, Olga Hoesley, 
Knoxville; Secretary, Lucy W. Buttorff, 
Nashville; Treasurer, Ruth Arey, Jackson. 

George Peabody College. Nutrition as a 
part of the health program in public schools 
will be especially featured in the summer 
school of George Peabody College this year. 
Last summer a beginning was made by 
offering under the title ‘‘Health and Food”’ 
a six weeks course in elementary nutrition 
for teachers and public school officials. The 
response was most encouraging. For the 
summer of 1923 this course is again offered, 
and, by the codperation of the American 
Red Cross in furnishing an instructor, a 
valuable new course for the training of 
nutrition specialists will be available. Miss 
Clyde Schuman, who codperated in the 
inauguration of a similar course in the 
Dept. of Child Welfare, Univ. of Iowa, two 
summers ago, and who is now Assistant 
Director, Nutrition Service, A. R. C., will 
give this course. Opportunities for obser- 
vation and practice work will be provided in 
the demonstration school of the college and 
in settlements and clinics in Nashville. The 
course will be open to home economics 
students and others who have had a reason- 
able amount of practical and theoretical work 
in nutrition. Miss Schuman jointly with 
Ada Field of the home economics faculty of 
the college will direct the field work of 
graduate students preparing for research in 
dietetics. 
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TEXAS 


An Effective Way of Teaching Child Care. 
Plans for a course have been formulated by 
Elizabeth McWinter, Director of Home 
Economics, for a group of junior and senior 
girls at the Southwest Texas State Normal 
College, who have shown interest in the 
study of child care. The first few weeks are 
to be given to reading and discussion of such 
books as ““The Individual in the Making,” 
Kirkpatrick; ““The Hygiene of Childhood,” 
White; “The Psychology of Childhood,” 
Norsworthy and Tracey. 

At the end of this time each girl is to 
undertake the care and supervision of a small 
child, three to six years of age, for one 
afternoon during the week. We have no 
trouble in finding children for we selected 
club-meeting afternoon, and the mothers are 
only too glad to trust their little ones to 
this group of enthusiastic and dependable 
girls. The girls will go into the homes,keep 
these children, entertain them, and observe 
their characteristics and development for a 
period of eight weeks or more. They will 
be responsible for either an afternoon lunch 
or the supper of the child. 

The class will make a special study of 
recreation for children. Each girl will work 
out a list of songs, games, rhymes, and 
readings which she thinks will make for the 
best development of the child. 

The class discussions will include a study 
of nutrition and clothing, on these subjects: 
The development of the individual before 
infancy to adolescence, hygiene and mental 
development as influenced by heredity and 
nutrition, house problems in homes and 
institutions, habit formation, public problems 
with reference to infant mortality, effect of 
women in industry, the child in industry, 
and legislation. 

The girls will prepare outlines for thirty 
or forty minute talks to be presented to 
women’s organizations. 

The note books will contain outlines of 
references and sources of material, illustra- 
tions of suitable clothing, forms of recreation, 
menus for children of various ages. 
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The College of Industrial Arts. Teacher- 
Training in Home Economics. ‘What can 
you teach?”’ “I don’t know, I’ve never tried 
to teach.” The College of Industrial Arts 
is helping its graduates in home economics to 
answer this question by permitting them to 
elect practice-teaching in their senior year. 
The Teacher Training School can provide 
practice-teaching for twelve students per 
year. Denton High School provides practice- 
teaching for twenty-seven and can use 
thirty-six students per year. 

A foods class and a clothing class in the 
Training School meet three times per week, 
for two hours, averaging thirty-six lessons 
per term. Two girls are in charge of each 
class, thus permitting each girl to observe 
part of the time, and teach part of the time. 

Classes at the high school have no teacher 
in charge other than the practice-teacher. 
Foods, home nursing, clothing, and design 
are grouped as to time so that each girl 
teaches forty-five lessons and observes 
fifteen, per term. Physiology and home 
management classes are taught by the 
regular home economics teachers of the high 
school at these hours, and the practice- 
teachers have the privilege of observing at 
these classes. The practice-teachers assist 
with registration at the high school, give all 
examinations, make out all reports, and are 
treated by the principal and the super- 
intendent as regular members of the faculty. 

A course in special methods, required of 
all who plan to teach home economics, is a 
prerequisite to practice-teaching; another 
course in special methods which deals with 
the requirements for vocational home eco- 
nomics and related work is required of those 
students who major in vocational home 
economics, and is usually taken parallel 
with practice-teaching. A group conference 
of the practice-teachers and supervisor is 
held once a week and arrangements are made 
for daily individual conferences. These 
students also direct and supervise the home 
work and home projects of their classes while 
doing their practice-teaching. 

New Unit Kitchen Laboratory. The new 
laboratory is in use this quarter. Four 
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separate kitchens comprise the equipment. 
Each unit includes a stove, a sink, a work 
table, cupboard space, and utensils. The 
stoves include one gasoline, one kerosene, 
one electric oven and hot plates, and one 
combination gas and wood range. Each 
unit has its own utensils,—one aluminum, 
one gray enamel, one white enamel, and one 
selected equipment. 

Classes are divided into four groups and 
each group works with each type of equip- 
ment. Our object in installing this equip- 
ment is to be able to judge its advantages and 
disadvantages. We find also that it offers 
to our students an excellent opportunity to 
secure first-hand knowledge of equipment of 
all kinds. 

Costume Pageant. A unique and spectac- 
ular costume pageant was staged by the 
students in the costume design classes of the 
Home Economics Department of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, with one hundred girls 
taking part. Historic costumes were 
featured, representing various periods from 
the early Egyptian, the Greek, the Roman, 
and down through the French and English 
Colonial. Each model in historic costume 
was followed by one dressed in a modern 
adaptation of that period. It was interest- 
ing to note how many of the costumes of 
the day have their direct inspiration in 
historic costumes. Present day national 
costumes, such as those of China, Japan, 
India, Italy, Spain, Holland, and peasants 
of the various European Countries, were 
shown, each in turn followed by an American 
adaptation. 

Minuets, Spanish dances, and folk dances 
interspersed throughout the performance 
added materially to the program. Prob- 
ably the most interesting feature presented 
was that which depicted ‘‘American Styles 
of the Past Eighty Years.’’ Thelast number 
on the program displayed styles for the 
school girl, showing appropriate dress for all 
occasions from sport to evening wear; these 
costumes were made in the clothing classes 
in the Department. 

Throughout the entire program an orches- 
tra furnished music suitable for each period 
represented. 
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A small admission was charged for the 
performance and the proceeds turned over 
to the Home Economics Club to be used for 
the Scholarship Fund which the Club main- 
tains each year. 


UTAH 


Utah Agricultural College. By the in- 
stallation ceremonies which were held in the 
Home Economics Building, March 10, the 
local honorary-professional home economics 
sorority, Kappa Omicron Kappa, became 
the Kappa Chapter of the Phi Upsilon 
Omicron. Following the ceremonies, a din- 
ner was given in honor of the three installing 
officers and the twenty-one initiates. The 
installing officers were Blanche Lee, National 
Council member; Jessie Whitacre, formerly 
national president of Phi Upsilon Omicron; 
and Mrs. Laura Cowley Brossard, member 
of the Alpha Chapter in the University of 
Minnesota. 

The honorary members were Johanna 
Moen, Head of Department of Textiles and 
Clothing; Alice Kewley, Head of Depart- 
ment of Household Administration; Mrs. 
Rena Maycock, State Home Demonstration 
Leader. The initiates included the three 
honorary members, eleven alumnae members, 
and the seven active members of Kappa 
Omicron Kappa. 

Kappa Chapter’s program includes the 
following features: 

1. On the occasion of her initiation each 
member writes a paper on some subject of 
her own choosing within the field. 

2. The chapter has planned to take an 
active part in the use-more-milk campaign 
which has been launched in the state, and to 
which the State Home Economics Association 
is devoting especial effort. 

3. Forty dollars will be given to the Execu- 
tive Secretary Fund of the American Home 
Economics Association. 

4. Active members, i.e., undergraduates, 
become members of the state and national 
home economics associations. 

5. Two dollars out of each member’s 
initiation fees are used for the purchase of 
library books for the typical home library 
now being established for the Practice House. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia University. Dr. E. V. 
McCollum addressed the Scientific Society 
in March. 

At the request of the Serbian Ministry of 
Agriculture, Mary Moreland of the Exten- 
sion Division of the College of Agriculture, 
spends the months of May, June, and July, 
in Serbia. Her work is to assist Dr. V. 
Stoikovitch who is in charge of the agri- 
cultural extension work to establish home 
economics extension work among the women 
and girls of Serbia. Later Miss Moreland 
goes. to France to study home industries. 
She has a scholarship in one of the mountain 
schools of France which was offered her 
through Ola Powell of the States Relations 
Service. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Milk Campaign. Home eco- 
nomics extension workers have been carrying 
on an extensive milk campaign for the past 
two years. Milwaukee county has just 
been systematically covered, so that about 
one half of the state’s population has been 
reached at one time or another. Gladys 
Stillman, of the Extension Division, has had 
charge of the work. 

The campaign is generally carried on 
through the county agents’ offices. Where 
there are no county agents, civic and social 
organizations are called upon. The co- 
operation of the Child Health Bureau, the 
Board of Health, the School Board, the 
Association of Commerce, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the public health 
nurses aided the home economics and agri- 
cultural extension workers materially. 

Ella Babcock, Director, Household Arts, 
Public Schools, Milwaukee, instructed the 
teachers to train home economics students to 
speak in the public schools during Milk 
Week. Besides these talks, 543 speeches 
were made in rural districts, reaching 58,000 
children. Talks were also given before a 
number of clubs, to present milk facts to the 
older people. 

School children were very much interested 
in the campaign, and essay, poster, poem, 
and song contests brought Milk Week to the 
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attention of all of them. ‘Milk Movies’’ 
were presented at the theatres, and Prof. 
Happy and the Jolly Jester arroused the 
interest of even the smallest children. 

Merchants competed to make unusual and 
attractive window displays appropriate for 
Milk Week. The girls’ and boys’ clubs 
under the state leader, M. I. Hagerty, gave 
demonstrations on different ways of using 
milk. 

Since 1/10 of all the milk produced in the 
U. S. is from Wisconsin and there are 2 cows 
to every 3 people in the state, the effort 
to increase milk consumption, particularly 
among growing children, was felt to be 
justified. In many cities, after the Milk 
Week Campaign, the amount of milk for 
school consumption was doubled, and the 
number of schools taking milk was greatly 
increased. 

A few interesting questionnaires showed 
that the out of 60 city schools, including over 
40,000 children, 16 per cent did not drink 
milk at all, 72 per cent drank milk daily, 
21 per cent were underweight by 10 per cent 
or more, 53 per cent drank coffee daily. 

Similar data from country school districts 
showed that only 54-66 per cent were 
drinking milk daily; so the old saying ‘‘city 
children drink more milk than country 
children”’ is well founded. 


NOTES 


Myrtle Francis, who is now at the College 
of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas, will be 
assistant professor at the University of 
Montana during the summer quarter. 

Cora B. Miller is again in charge of the 
Teacher Training Department at Iowa State 


‘College, after a quarter spent at the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. 

Dr. M. E. Pennington, formerly of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Food 
Research Laboratory, announces the open- 
ing of offices at 51 Chambers St., New York 
City for investigational and advisory service 
in connection with the handling, transporta- 
tion, and storage of perishables, the applica- 
tion of refrigeration and the solution of 
commercial problems of technical character. 
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Martha S. Pittman, Professsor of Food 
Economics and Nutrition, Kan. State Agr. 
College, will teach in the summer session of 
Washington State College, Pullman. 

Mary Polson, Instructor in Clothing and 
Textiles, Kan. State Agr. College, will teach 
in the summer session at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder. 

Pearle E. Ruby, Associate Professor of 
Food Economics and Nutrition, Kan. State 
Agr. College, will be a member of the home 
economics staff in the University of Chicago 
for the summer quarter. 

Alice L. Thomas, on leave of absence from 
the Finch School is Acting Professor of 
Home Economics in the State University of 
Montana as successor to Miss Whitcomb for 
the spring and summer quarters. 

Martha Thomas, who has been on leave of 
absence for a year’s study at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will return to 
Peabody College for the summer school. 

Dr. Helen B. Thompson, Dean of the 
Division of Home Economics and Professor 
of Food Economics and Nutrition, Kan. 
State Agr. College, has resigned in order to 
accept an appointment, effective July, 1, 
1923, as Professor of Home Economics in 
the University of California, Southern 
Branch, Los Angeles. 

Correction. In the January news items, 
the reference to Miss Bates should have read 
Mina Bates, A.M., Ph.D. Stetson University. 


CANADA 


The Edmonton Home Economics Associa- 
tion recently organized, extends a cordial 
invitation to members of the A. H. E. A. 
traveling through Canada to visit Edmonton 
which is on the main line to the Rockies 
and to Jasper National Park. Correspond- 
ence should be addressed to Miss E. A. 
Hastie, Corresponding Secretary, Edmonton 
Normal School, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


GENERAL 


The Home Economics Section of the 
Inland Empire Teachers Association met 
at Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Washington, 
April 5th, following a luncheon at which 
about 70 were present. 
Oregon 
presided. 


Hatty Dahlberg, 


Agricultural College, Chairman, 
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Margaret Campbell, Regional Agent, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, spoke 
on the Home Project and pointed out the 
lack of understanding of the relation of 
home projects and purposeful home practice 
work. The main difficulties in home proj- 
ects are as follows: (1) an understanding 
of the aim of the project, (2) how to initiate 
the project, (3) planning the home project, 
(4) supervision and building up of the 
project. 

A. Grace Johnson, Head of Home Manage- 
ment, Oregon Agricultural College spoke on 
Home Management in High School. She 
told of the findings of the national commit- 
tee which showed the work was poorly 
standardized and managed. She pointed out 
the fact that much home management work 
was incidental and that home economics 
cannot be properly taught without manage- 
ment. Planning meals, marketing, care of 
food, storage, management of preparation 
of foods, the tools used in food preparation, 
arrangement of tools, time element in doing 
work, fuels, serving, clearing away equip- 
ment in foods courses, are all management 
problems. In the clothing courses manage- 
ment is taught in the following topics: 
securing a wardrobe, relative cost of ready 
made and homemade, care of wardrobe, 
storage. Home management is_ usually 
thought of as applying to home furnish- 
ings, division of the income and household 
accounts. Gladys Branegan led the discus- 
sion of the home management work. The 
subject of redistricting some of the states 
for the regional district was discussed. 
The organizing of a district, known as the 
Inland Empire District, which would include 
Oregon, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho 
and Washington, was favored. 

The committees on courses in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools were instructed 
to continue the work started two years ago 
with Clara Bond, Spokane, chairman of 
secondary education committee, and Gertrude 
Longley, Normal School, Bellingham, chair- 
man of elementary education committee. 
The following officers were elected: Gladys 
Branegan, Montana State College, Chair- 
man; Olive Merritt, Sandpoint, Idaho, 
Secretary. 
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Equipment for Cookery Laboratories in 
High Schools. A number of requests have 
come into the Journal Office for suggestions 
as to equipment for cookery laboratories 
in high schools. Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, 
Director Division of Home Economics, 
Philadelphia Public Schools, has sent us 
small photographs of the type of desks, sinks, 
and stoves that are being placed in all new 
Junior High Schools in Philadelphia. This 
provides a desk, cabinet, range, and sink 
for every four girls. Between the desk and 
the range there is a galvanized iron sheet to 
protect the desk end. An oven cloth hangs 
at the side of the desk. These pictures 
will be loaned on receipt of 6 cents postage. 

Persons interested in equipment are also 
referred to the Bureau of Education circular 
on equipment for home economics rooms, 
and the bulletin from the State Department 
of Education of Texas, on rooms and equip- 
ment for home economics teaching. 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an open competitive 
examination for position as matron in the 
Indian Service. The examination will be 
held July 11 and August 22. 


Rumford’s Memorial. Al] home econom- 
ics workers will be interested to know that 
the Rumford Historical Association, which 
maintains the birthplace of Benjamin 
Thompson, later known as Count Rumford, 
at Woburn, Massachusetts, is to receive a 
gift of $25,000 from the estate of the late 
Edmund C. Converse. This will insure for 
all time proper maintenance of this mem- 
orial to a great American scientist. Count 
Rumford’s investigations of problems of diet, 
fuel, housing, and other matters effecting 
living conditions, which are described in his 
“Essays,’’ were one of the important foun- 
dations of home economics as we know it 
today. 


Polish Dietary Survey. The American 
Dietetic Association is planning a study of 
Polish dietary, similar to the study of the 
Italian dietary which was made last year. 
Any home economics women located in or 
near Polish settlements, who are interested 
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in assisting in this nutrition problem, are 
requested to communicate with Mrs. Ger- 
trude Gates Mudge, Care of International 
Nickel Company, Huntington, W. Va. 


Healthland School. The National Dairy 
Council of Chicago recently developed a 
unique exhibit for the teaching of health 
rules. This exhibit was called ‘‘Healthland 
School”’ as adapted from the plan for unique 
presentation of health rules embodied in the 
‘‘Healthland Flyer’? pamphlet of the Child 
Health Organization of America. This ex- 
hibit was first shown at the Pageant of 
Progress in Chicago last July, where it at- 
tracted much favorable comment. For the 
National Dairy Show held last October in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, eleven national health 
organizations, comprising three government 
bureaus and the affiliated organizations of 
the National Child Health Council, co- 
operated with exhibits of their activities 
as part of Healthland. Such interest was 
shown that this exhibit somewhat modified 
was shown at the Health Show in New York 
in January, and also at the St. Louis Health 
Show which closed the first of March. 

The biggest feature was an enlarged 
panorama of the Healthland map shown in 
the “Healthland Flyer’ pamphlet. This 
was called the “‘geography lesson,’’ with the 
miniature train equipped as an open air 
school. The children who watched this 
train wind its way through all the villages 
which represented proper health habits of 
eating, sleeping, and exercise, realized that 
they tod should travel through Healthland 
every day of their lives. Some of the 
important villages were Milky Way, the 
Capitol City of Healthland, Bookland, Long 
Sleep Mountain, Bathtubville, East Tooth- 
brush, Fruit Valley, Oatmealo, Play Mead- 
ows, Drink Water, Vegetable Center, and 
Baked Potato Hills. 

The nature study lesson followed geog- 
raphy. Huge open books showed real live 
animals with their cages set in the pages 
like pictures. Here was a wonderful lesson 
of the effect upon young growing animals 
of proper and improper foods. Puppies 
from the same litter looked out from one 
page; one puppy had received a diet properly 
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balanced and with plenty of milk, the other 
had received the same food without milk. 
The dog receiving milk was almost twice the 
size of the other dog. Pigs and chickens of 
the same age, on these diets, showed similar 
results. Parents and teachers were particu- 
larly interested in the lesson of the nature 
study books. 

Arithmetic is not often so popular as was 
this lesson in Healthland School. The large 
open books for this lesson gave the height 
and weight charts for boys and girls. 

Every child visiting the exhibit was 
weighed and measured and given a weight 
tag showing his weight, and whether he was 
up to normal. Then the eager schoolmates 
climbed a winding stair up the inside of a 
milk bottle twenty feet high and came down 
a long “‘chute the chutes’’ back to ‘“‘terra 
firma.”’ 

During the showing of Healthland School 
at the New York Health Show, twenty- 
seven thousand boys and girls were weighed 
and measured. Home economics students 
from Teachers College and Pratt Institute 
gave invaluable assistance in supervising 
Healthland. 

This entire exhibit was originated by 
Cliff Goldsmith, of the Child Health Organ- 
ization. Since this exhibit is too large to be 
shown extensively, a smaller exhibit embody- 
ing the same ideas may be developed later. 


The Joint Committee on Health Problems 
and Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation have taken as their plan for the next 
few years the preparation of a Program of 
Health Education for Public Schools and 
Teacher Training Institutions. To help in 
the formulation of this program, an advisory 
technical committee of twenty-seven mem- 
bers has been appointed, composed of edu- 
cators, physicians, psychologists, dentists, 
nutrition specialists, physical educators, and 
specialists in the field of biology and public 
health. On this advisory committee Edna 
White, Anna Richardson, and Dr. Mary 
Rose have been asked to serve. 


Instruction for Girl Scouts. As the result 


of arrangements completed by the American 
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Red Cross and the Girl Scout organization, 
the Red Cross course of instruction in home 
hygiene and care of the sick is made available 
to thousands of Girl Scouts. Scout troops 
throughout the country will be authorized 
by their national organization to organize 
classes for instruction which will be given by 
Red Cross instructors. 

The national plan of cooperation is out- 
lined in a pamphlet, prepared jointly by the 
two organizations, which states concisely the 
course of instruction. This will include 
personal hygiene, home care of the sick, 
care of the baby, and some emergency work. 
Completion of the course will be accepted 
by the Girl Scout organization in awarding 
merit badges without further examination, 
providing applicants have met other Girl 
Scout requirements. 


Child Health Demonstration. Under the 
auspices of the new American Child Health 
Association, of which Herbert Hoover is 
President, a child health demonstration, 
which is to last five years, was inaugurated 
at Fargo, N. D., early in January of this 
year.’ This is the first of three national child 
health demonstrations. 

The work will include 
mothers during the prenatal period, protec- 
tion at the time of birth, baby conferences 
for newly-born infants, care of the pre- 
school child, thorough examination of all 
school children, with medical attention to 
remove defects, and finally a comprehensive 
course in health habits in children of the lower 
grades to more advanced work in the upper 


instruction for 


grades in physiology, hygiene, home eco- 
nomics, nutrition, and physical education. 


Personnel of the New Child Heaith Asso- 
ciation. In the adjustments of reorganiza- 
tion, the new American Child Health Asso- 
ciation announces Ella Phillips Crandall as 
Assistant General Executive; Dr. Richard A. 
Bolt (formerly Director of the American 
Child Hygiene Association), Director of 
Medical Service; Miss Jean (formerly Direc- 
tor of the Child Health Organization), 
Director of the Health Education Division; 
Harriet L. Leete, Coordinator of Nursing 
Activities; and Ellen C. Babbitt, Research 
Editor. 
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Cara Lyle Harris has begun work in the 
Health Education 
She comes from the Department 


Division as an associate 
director. 
of Education, Memphis, Tenn., where she 
has been Supervisor of Home Economics. 

Mrs. Auleen Robbins will also join the 
Division 


The Wanamaker Plan. What is called 
“the most constructive and helpful service 
ever inaugurated by any store”’ is attracting 
students of economics 
throughout the country. The house of 
John Wanamaker in New York is responsible 
for a movement which promises to become 


the attention of 


of far reaching importance. 

A Home Budget Service was installed by 
this firm on February Ist. In connection 
with this service a Home Budget Guide 
with valuable data has been published and 
two cozy apartments furnished to show 
adaptations of furnishings that may be 
procured at moderate prices in the Wana- 
maker establishment. “The Little Home 
Budget Built” illustrates the appearance 
and arrangement of furnishings available 
at any time to anyone of moderate means. 
The dimensions of the rooms are based upon 
dimensions used in apartments such as are 
being built at the present time. 

What makes the service unique is the 
application to concrete cases. It does not 
content itself with that the 
householder budget his finances and then let 
It definitely shows exactly 


suggesting 
him struggle. 
how a home may be furnished either all at 
once or by degrees in a comfortable manner 
for a small amount of money. There are 
no generalizations. Every case is treated as 
individual. 

The question is not ‘‘What can we sell 
you?” but “What are your needs? What 
are your tastes?” Itis obvous that a person 
whose business requires him or her to appear 
much in public, must spend more on clothing 
than a person whose work is more retired. 
The income may be the same, but condi- 
tions and tastes differ. Ali such points are 
taken into consideration. The solving of 
actual problems is the function of the Home 
Budget Service. That the need for such a 
service is great is evidenced by the thousands 
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of people who visited the ‘Little Home’”’ 
during the first fourteen days that it was 
open, and the interest shows no signs of 
abatement. 

This enlightened attitude of this great 
firm may well be the forerunner of a revolu- 
tion in trade as it effects the consumer. 


Typical Procedures at the Priscilla Prov- 
ing Plant. The workers at the Priscilla 
Proving Plant believe that the ideal agent 
to improve home processes is the home itself 
conceived as a laboratory, and all investiga- 
tions are designed upon this plan. It is an 
actual home, lived in by a man and wife, 
with their children. It is neither a school 
room nor an office, having definite hours of 
activity and other definite hours of echoing 
emptiness. It is a twenty-four hour labora- 
tory, subject to all the interruptions, to all 
the accidents, and to all the complicated 
mental reactions typical of the average home. 
This actual home is conceived asa laboratory, 
for the final testing of home procedures under 
typical home conditions. 

Under the general study of Dishwashing: 
Equipment and Method, a number of tests 
are made. The Scratching Test for cleansers 
is typical. The material to be tested is 
reduced to a powdered form when possible, 
and moistened with a little water. In this 
dampened state it is ruobed with the dull 
end of a wooden ckewer in a spiral motion 
through twenty ellipses across a micro- 
scope plate. The plate is then washed with 
lukewarm water and wiped dry with a piece 
of clean china silk. One worker does all 
the tests so that the same amount of pressure 
is exerted on each plate. The plate is 
next carefully examined for scratches by 
the worker doing the test, and inspected and 
checked by at least two other workers who 
have no idea what abrasives have been used 
on the different plates. In case there is 
any disagreement as to the result, the test 
is repeated. The following typical proce- 
dures are on file in the JourNAL Office and 
will be loaned upon request: Process of 
developing a Standard Recipe; Report of 
Comparison of Five Brands of Cocoanut; 
Dishwashing; Routine Test for Tableware. 
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Government Spins Silk. The silk spin- 
ning industry of Kashmir is a government 
monopoly and defrays a large portion of the 
expense of maintaining the government, 
according to Consul J. P. Moffit, Rangoon, 
Burma. 


American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers, in cooperation with the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines and Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, at Pittsburgh, are conducting 
experiments to determine the relative effect 
of various temperatures and humidities on 
the human body. The object of this research 
is to establish, by scientific study, the exact 
degree of temperature, and of humidity, or 
“comfort lines” a person should be subjected 
toinaroom. The first experiments to study 
the physiological effects of various temper- 
atures and humidities on human subjects at 
rest in still air have been made upon a staff 
of physicians and employes of the Society. 
These experiments indicate that the human 
being can endure great variations of external 
temperature, and, at the same time, retain 
his physiological efficiency. 


The World’s Dairy Congress, at which 
President Harding has invited the official 
representatives of all nations to confer on 
means of reducing the cost of production 
and improving the quality of milk, will be 
held in Washington, D. C., October 2 to 5. 

From Washington, the delegates will 
go by special train to the National Dairy 
Show at Syracuse, N. Y., October 6 to 13. 
Unusual facilities are available there for the 
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display of the American dairy industry—its 
cattle, its remarkable mechanical equipment, 
its products, and its influence on national 
health. 


The Massachusetts Attack on Federal 
Aid. All home economics women are 
interested in the suit, brought by the State 
of Massachusetts, in the Supreme Court 
of the United States against the Federal 
Board of Maternity and Infant Hygiene 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
purpose of the suit is to test the constitution- 
ality of the Sheppard-Towner Act. 

An admirable article setting forth the 
reasons for this suit appeared in the January 
number of the Vocational Education Maga- 
zine under the title, The Massachusetts 
Attack on Federal Aid. 


Research on Edible Gelatin. The Edible 
Gelatin Manufacturers of America, Incor- 
porated, announces the establishment of an 
Industrial Fellowship in the Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research of the University 
of Pittsburgh, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the food value of edible gelatin in 
its applications in the American dietary. 
In addition to experimental investigations, 
a correlation of all available facts regarding 
edible gelatin will be made, to be held at 
the disposal of all users and prospective 
users of the product. The present incum- 
bent of the Industrial Fellowship is Dr. 
Thomas B. Downey, who will furnish any 
available information to those interested. 


Home Economics Meetings at the N. E. A., San Francisco. Three sessions have 


been arranged as follows: 


Thursday afternoon, July 5, Human Experience with the Diets of Different Types, 


Dr. E. V. McCollum. 


Friday afternoon, Mills College, Responsibilities of the Home Economics Teacher to 
Train the Consumer, Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman; Dr. Reinhardt, subject to be announced. 
Joint Session.—Department Kindergarten Education, Department Child Hygiene, 
National Council Educational Methods, National Council Primary Education, American 


Home Economics Association. 


Tuesday afternoon, July 3, The New Psychology and the Teacher of Little Children: a. 
What are the nature and importance of behavior in early childhood? b. What dominates 





individual and group behavior, instinct or habit? c. How may the subconscious mind be 
made an ally in educational procedure? d. Discussion. 

Thursday afternoon, July 5, Best Types of Principles and Practice in Education of Young 
Children: a. How are the needs of the nursery period being met? b. How are the needs 
of the kindergarten period being met? c. How are the needs of the primary school period being 
met? d. Discussion. 











